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“There is no stronger inducement to the managers of a 
public service corporation to serve the public well than a 
healthy apprehension that a rival concern will do so. It is 
sometimes argued that the presence of two telephone sys- 
tems in a given district is a disadvantage to the community, 
which is best served by one system reaching all subscribers; 
but One system will never be made to reach all subscribers 
as cheaply as would otherwise be the case if the possibility 
of competition is destroyed.”—The Supreme Court of New 
York in the Yates Hotel Case, decided June 14, 1910. Opin- 
ion by Justice Willard Bartlett, Chief Justice Cullen, and Jus- 
tices Haight, Hiscock and Chase concurring; Justice Gray not 


voting. 





Bell Sports in Court. 

Any man who runs a branch of a trust is mighty. liable 
suddenly to find himself far from shore where the ice is 
very thin. President Casper E. Yost and General Manager 
George E. McFarland of the 
pany have been making a defense in the Supreme Court of 


Nebraska Telephone Com- 


Nebraska this week in an action begun by the State and 
prosecuted by the attorney general. [rom this distance 
the parts of their testimony which are available seem more 
like a combination of a confession and a small boy’s wrig- 
gle than the defense which might be expected from the 
leaders of a great corporation before the highest court of a 
prosperous state. 

President Yost admitted that he had written some letters 
to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
did not put them all in evidence, but in one which he did 
produce for examination he is quoted as having said that 
he was “willing to take a chance’ on purchasing the Platts- 
mouth and other companies, the transaction which brought 
the forces of the state into action. 

Misery loves company! President Yost stated in his 
fetter that he and Mr. McFarland were “willing to take a 
chance,” but they realized that they would very likely be taken 
into court under the Sherman and Junkin acts. But still 
they were willing to take a chance. 

That is just about the way the small boy feels when he 
enters a neighbor’s melon patch. 

Judging from the line of testimony made public, the 
chance which these officials took was that they could man- 
ufacture a new definition of competition which would allow 
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them to slip through between the manifest intent and 
the precise wording of the Sherman and Junkin laws. 
The Bell people have admitted that they know the 


purchase of a competitor is illegal. 


thus 


It would be a good scene for a comedy if we could 
have these gentlemen repeat on the stage the proceedings 
at the meeting where the work of literary art they produced 
was elaborated. It is a beautiful example of juggling with 
words. 


‘ 


Attorney Morsman asserted that there are “only two con- 
ditions under which competition actually exists between 
telephone lines. If the subscriber has both telephones and 
the man at the other end of the line has both telephones, 
then there is competition. If the exchange operates two 
toll lines and is reached by only one line from the sub- 
scriber’s stations then there may also be competition. 
Under no other circumstances is there actual competition 
in the telephone business.” 

These assertions and arguments were made for the pur- 
pose of establishing the point that the Bell people deem 
of much importance in saving themselves from a penalty 
under the Junkin act; namely, that the exchanges they 
have purchased are not competing exchanges. 


This is truly beautiful! Gaze upon it for a while! 

It would seem that these gentlemen might contend that 
the manufacturer of shredded wheat is not in competition 
with the manufacturer of grape nuts except where the 
consumer is in the habit of eating them both simultaneous- 
ly out of the same dish. 

We thought the silly season passed with the approach of 
irosty weather, but the Bell attorneys seem to have been 
trying to prolong it, and the heated season too, by such 
“arguments” as this, and the use of such phrases as “the 
opposition,” “Independent criminals,” and “buccaneers in 
the telephone business,’ which they applied to the men 
who have tried to legitimately develop the field which the 
Wall Street overlords had neglected, only investing where 
an extraordinarily high return could be had, and leaving 
the small centers and rural districts to go without service. 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe the Nebraska Bell 
officials can have been doing business in the territory 
which they divide with the Independents of that state with- 
out knowing what competition really is. The pity of it 
is that such shrewd men should have been misled by the 
domineering policy of a great trust to take such a slim 
chance when that chance leads them into court on a 
serious charge. 

Something which deserves consideration by those who 
think of this case is that President Yost and General Man- 
ager McFarland pass in the business community and 
among their acquaintances as men who are better than the 
average. 

Op personal grounds not even their most strenuous 
competitors would be likely to assail their characters. In 
fact we have heard some of their strongest competitors 
praise both of these men on personal grounds. But when 
such men as these can be led to “take a chance” with the 
law on such slim grounds as the definition of competition 
which they have manufactured, the sooner the courts 
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better the conditions of their employment by rigidly up- 


holding the letter and spirit of the law, the better it will 
be for business. 
The Trusts have taken so many chances with the laws 


and the men who make the laws that the whole country 
is entering into a new political era. 

The Trusts have gotten into the habit of taking the Law 
as a sporting proposition; and the people do not like it. 





The telephone in its highest development is a true mirror of 


American civilization. 





Delinquent Subscribers May Be Charged Extra Rate. 
A rule of a telephone company providing for the pay- 
advance and for an 


ment of rentals from subscribers in 


additional charge of 50 cents per month in case of non-pay- 


ment by the tenth of the month, is reasonable and enforc- 
ible, even though the extra charge makes the total rate 
greater than the maximum rate provided for by the fran- 
chise. Such is the holding of the supreme court of Wash- 
ington in a suit brought against the Independent Telephone 
Company of Seattle to compel it to furnish a telephone tc 
a delinquent subscriber who refused to pay the extra charge. 
The company operates under a franchise fixing $2.50 as the 
maximum rate for a telephone on a one-party residence 
line. This is payable monthly in advance and the com- 
pany’s contract with subscribers provides that in case the 
monthly advance payment is not made, an additional charge 
of 50 cents each month will be paid by the subscriber a3 
compensation for the additional cost of collecting and han- 
dling the account. The company had a franchise in what 
Seattle, 


charge, but the court did not base its decision upon such 


was formerly West permitting such additional 
franchise, the facts in the case not occurring in such terri- 
tory. Said the court: 

“The company being bound to render the public effi- 
cient service, it has the right to enforce such rules as will 
provide for the prompt payment of its rentals, and thus pro- 
vide for the securing of funds with which it may insure 
and protect the efficiency of its plant and kéep it at such 
a standard as will enable it to discharge its public duties, 
when called upon to do so, either voluntarily at the request 
of the individual, or involuntarily at the command of the 
courts. * > ™ 

“Such a charge is not an addition to the maximum rate 
provided for in the franchise. It is rather a charge for 
default and delinquency, which may be avoided by a com- 
pliance with the reasonable regulation for the payment of 
rentals in advance.” 

The practice of the telephone company in the above 
case is an excellent one and has been followed by gas and 
Relying upon this 
wise precedent, telephone companies may safely adopt 
the practice of making the subscriber pay for the collection 


State vs. Independent Telephone 


electric companies the country over. 


of delinquent accounts. 
Co., 109 Pac. 36. 


The development of cheaper classes of service for those who 





use the telephone infrequently is a long step toward its uni- 


versal use. 














Meeting Federal Regulation Half Way 


By William Dunton Kerr 


The telephone industry is entering a new and distinctive 
period in its growth. Requirements are being imposed 
by governmental authority of a character never before ex- 
perienced. More than one state has subjected telephone 
utilities to commission control. Now the federal govern- 
ment has done likewise. The time has come when the in- 
dustry must meet the problems of compulsory publicity 
and uniform accounting. It must prepare to justify its 
rates of charge to the public. It must choose its course 
of conduct, the choice lying between hostility, inaction and 
indifference, and positive co-operation. The administration 
of the new law should tend actively to create and promote 
an intelligent public opinion concerning telephone rates, 
telephone service, and telephone investments. Let the 
Interstate Commerce Commission adopt a broad, intelli- 
gent and sympathetic policy in administering the new law, 
and the industry may be saved much harm and embarrass- 
ment. Let the commission go wrong at the start, and the 
evil resulting may take years to blot out. Telephone util- 
ities throughout the country can afford many times more 
to co-operate actively and affirmatively with the commis- 
sion at the very inception of the new undertaking than 
run the risk that the commission without such co-operation, 
will do nothing damaging to the industry’s best interests. 

The act to regulate commerce, by amendment enacted 
June 18, 1910, and effective sixty days later, invests the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with much the same 
authority over interstate telephone companies as over inter- 
state railroads. Telephone companies are specifically desig- 
nated common carriers. The commission is authorized to 
require annual and other reports to be made to it by all 
common carriers subject to its jurisdiction, in manner and 
form as prescribed by the commission. 

The commission is also authorized to prescribe the man- 
ner and form of all books, accounts and records and is 
given access at all times to all accounts, records and memo- 
randa kept by carriers subject to the act. Furthermore, 
the commission is authorized to pass upon the reasonable- 
ness of rates and to prescribe maximum rates for future 
observance after investigation upon complaint or upon its 
own motion. 

It is not easy to determine in advance how far-reaching 
in its application the new law is. It is probable that all 
of the telephone utilities operating in the larger cities 
are interstate carriers within the meaning of the law. Many 
such companies own and operate interstate long distance 
lines, or local long distance lines over which interstate 
business is handled in conjunction with connecting com- 
panies. Few, if any, such companies are wholly without 
long distance connections whereby their subscribers 
are enabled to originate over their lines interstate mes- 
sages. It is probable that a very large proportion of the 
telephone industry, whether measured by number of com- 
panies or of stations, or by amount of investment, will be 
found to be subject to the commission’s jurisdiction, in 
whole or in part. 

To all of the companies subect to the commission’s juris- 
diction, and to others as well, the reporting and accounting 
requirements of the commission will be of the greatest im- 
portance. Because of the official character of these require- 
ments they will be looked upon as standard in all parts 
of the country, and state commissions as they are organ- 
ized may be expected to follow them. Through the annual 
reports submitted to the commission the public will receive 
its most authentic information concerning rates, service and 


investment. The accounting practices prescribed will go far 
toward shaping the future development of the telephone in- 
dustry. They should be drawn with full regard to their 
greatest possible utility in actual service. 

The telephone industry has experienced little systematic 
publicity such as will result from annual reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As to the advisability 
of such publicity it is wholly futile to speculate now. The 
law is an accomplished fact. Federal supervision of interstate 
telephone companies has passed the theoretical stage. Pub- 
licity has come. But it is important to the industry that 
the publicity be intelligent. The published reports should 
disseminate facts and not misinformation. 
and the public should: be informed of the true relation 
between the exchange and the long distance business. In- 
come accounts should be developed with a proper regard 
for the problem of rate-reasonableness, and published bal- 
ance sheets should be so prepared as to be incapable of 
any misconstruction unless malicious. If telephone men them- 
selves do not take the initiative in co-operating with the 
commission they will have none but themselves to blame 
for evil results accompanying the publicity of their affairs. 

Uniformity and standardization of accounting practices 
are greatly to be desired in any industry having disasso- 
ciated plants and a reasonable degree of publicity. But 
they are not ends in themselves. The useful purposes 
which a properly constructed uniform accounting systent 
can be made to serve are numerous, and the classifications 
of the principal accounts should be made with reference 
thereto. Mere honesty in recording receipts and disburse- 
ments is not enough to insist upon. The accounting system 
should be drawn with regard to the greatest possible effi- 
ciency of telephone construction and operation. Further 
than this, it should comprehend the largest possibility for 
rate making purposes. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has had many 
useful years of experience with railroad rates and rate- 
making and is generally regarded as an authority on the 
subect. It may, however, be asserted with some degree of 
confidence that the principles applied by the commission to 
railroad rate regulation would not lead to the best results 
in telephone rate regulation. 

There are many questions of detail relating to an ac- 
counting system in the determination of which the tele- 
phone companies owe it to themselves to see that they are 
properly represented. A distinction must be established be- 
tween current and deferred maintenance. A basis must 
be determined for allotting expenditures in behalf of plant 
and equipment between repairs, reconstruction and con- 
struction accounts respectively. Other subjects may be 
mentioned, as follows: Depreciation accounts and re- 
serves; construction accounts, what they shall represent; 
organization and promotion expenses; franchise, good will, 
going and other forms of supposed intangible value; stock 
and bond accounts; premiums and discounts on securities; 
apportionment of common accounts between exchange and 
toll, and between state and interstate; units of measurement 
of various kinds. 

It is probable that many of these questions are as new 
to the telephone industry as to the commission, in their 
application to telephone utilities. The men who represent 
the industry, however, are the parties primarily interested 
in them. They owe it to their stockholders to take every 
possible advantage of the new situation. They owe it to 


The commission 


their subscribers and the communities which they serve, to 
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lend their experience to the commission in a positive man- 
ner. They owe it to themselves as prudent business men, to 
lead in the movement which has become inevitable, and 
avoid the appearance of being forced. 

In the present situation there is an opportunity for the 
telephone industry. If appreciated and taken advantage of 
it may not lead to great affirmative results, but it will 
minimize the danger of hardship and loss in the long run. 
Anticipation of the new requirements and positive co-oper- 
ation with the commission are dictated by the same kind 
of business prudence and foresight that make fire and other 
forms of insurance business necessities. 

The telephone industry can well afford to institute for 
itself—for its own information—and on its own initiative 
such an investigation as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be obliged to make in administering the pub- 
licity and accounting provisions of the law. The associated 
Bell companies have an organization whereby this work 
can be carried on in an effective manner. The Independent 
companies should evolve an organization which will be 
representative of the rest of the telephone field for this 
purpose. It is very much to be hoped that ultimately an 
association of telephone accounting officers may be formed 
which will represent in co-operating with the commission 
all interests in the telephone field, of whatsoever shade or 
complexion. In dealing with the new problems of com- 
pulsory publicity and uniform accounting there would ap- 
pear to be common ground on which all may stand, to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

The industry should approach this problem in a spirit 
of fairness, intent only upon getting the best results. It 
should place itself in the position of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and determine thus what is desirable. 
It should then strive earnestly for the adoption by the com- 
mission of its well-considered policy. That the commis- 
sion will appreciate such affirmative co-operation goes 
without saying. It may be some time before the commis- 
sion will be ready to undertake the administration of the 
telephone provisions, but whatever time is secured can 
be used to advantage by the industry. The industry will 
never regret making an active campaign to meet half way 
the new federal telephone law. 





Phantom Circuits for Small Companies.* 
By W. S. Williams. 

Nearly all large companies have successfully used phan- 
tom circuits for several years and they will be found very 
profitable to the small company as well. 

It is my opinion that the phantom circuit is the most 
valuabie by-product of our business, because it can be used 
by the smallest rural company, the first cost not being pro- 
hibitive. 

Coils can be bought to meet the most extreme conditions 
where phantom circuits are desired at a cost of about $30. 
This arrangement is especially desirable where the metallic 
circuit has perhaps a dozen rural subscribers connected to 
it, as well as being used for toll calls between exchanges. A 
ground phantom circuit. used in cases of this kind will not 
only give rural subscribers quick and satisfactory service, 
but will enable one to handle more toll calls between‘ ter- 
minal points and give better transmission over the phantom 
circuit. 

We find some who complain of the cross-talk between the 
phantom and physical circuits. That exists only where 
they have allowed their metallic circuits to become ground- 
ed or unbalanced. While we know it costs considerable 
more to properly maintain a metallic circuit free from 
grounds than to allow several cases of trouble to accumu- 





*Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Association. 
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late before clearing the line, it is, however, advisable to do 
so if one desires to give patrons good service; so it may 
be said it will cost no more to properly maintain a metallic 
circuit with a phantom connected to it than without. [| 
would favor the adding of the phantom circuit, because in 
addition to the advantages of having the second circuit. 
one is compelled to keep his physical circuit in better con- 
dition than he may be inclined to without the phantom. 

This arrangement can be used equally as well when one 
has a sufficient number of farmers who would like to get 
telephone service, but cannot, because all the lines in their 
direction may have all the telephones they should carry, 
or because of high cost one cannot afford to add a cross-arm 
and string wire. Two phantom coils used here would make 
it easy to bring’ in a full line of subscribers on a phantom 
circuit. 

More than one grounded phantom cannot be used on orie 
line of poles on account of cross-talk. When there are two 
metallic circuits on a line of poles, a third metallic circuit 
can be obtained between any two points on the line by the 
use of four phantom coils. This arrangement can be mul- 
tiplied, giving one additional circuit to each two circuits 
in use. When two or more metallic circuits are phantomed 
on one line of poles, it becomes necessary to properly trans- 
pose the circuits in addition to having the wires of each cir- 
cuit transposed. Any supply house will furnish special iron 
brackets for transposing circuits. 

All repeating coils cannot be used for phantom work. 
Phantom coils are constructed for this purpose, and will 
be found the most practical equipment to obtain the desired 
results. As the cost of repairing the phantom coils that 
have been burned out nearly equals the price of new coils, 
it should be understood that adequate lightning protection 
must be provided for each coil. It is well for the rural com- 
pany to place this coil at some subscriber’s station where 
the lightning arresters may be cleaned, or they may be 
mounted in a moisture-proof pole house, if the subscribers 
take a notion that they should have the telephone free for 
allowing the coils to be set up in the kitchen. 

Due to arrester and other grounds that may cause lines 
to become unbalanced, it is desirable to provide some test 
panel, jack or switching arrangement, whereby the phantom 
circuit may readily be taken down or set up, especially when 
the phantom circuit is used between two points as an extra 
circuit. By taking down the phantom circuit one will, in 
many cases, be able to use one or both physical circuits 
until the trouble has been cleared, at which time the phan- 
tom circuit can be re-established. 

If either of the two physical circuits should get “short,” 
this will not interfere with the operation of the phantom or 
the other physical circuit. An open or ground on either 
physical circuit will interfere with the operation of the 
phantom and the other physical circuit. 

If conditions are favorable, it will be seen that a com- 
pany may increase its number of circuits by one-half with- 
out any considerable expense for equipment. While the 
equipment cost is low, before making any purchases it is 
desirable to advise manufacturers fully regarding the lines 
to be phantomed, and they will report whether or not it is 
advisable to do so. 





Washington Court Refuses to Prevent Railroad Commission 
from Acting on Telephone Rates. 

On September 1 Judge John R. Mitchell, of Olympia, refused 
to enjoin the State Railway Commission from acting on an 
application of the Independent Telephone Company, of Seattle, 
for the raising of its rates. The ruling was based on a point of 
procedure, the court holding that it could not try the question 
of the power of the Railroad Commission to regulate rates in 
advance of its hearing on the matter. 














Recording Messages for Absent Subscribers 


A Profitable New Extension of Service as Practiced in a European City. 


By L. Kristiansen ° 


Telephone Engineer, Christiania, Norway. 


For the benefit of subscribers who can not constantly be 
present to answer telephone calls during business hours, for 
instance, selling agents, doctors, cabmen, etc., the “Christiania 
Telefonanleg” of Christiania, Norway, has introduced a novel 
arrangement in order to make the telephone more useful both 
to such subscribers and their customers. 

In connection with the main telephone exchange (magneto 
multiple system) there is arranged an order office with a switch- 
board of a special type. This office receives incoming calls to 
its subscribers during the time when they are not present at 
their telephones. The office makes notes of all communications 
to its subscribers, and when returning they will, on ringing 
their telephones, get the office directly without the assistance 


with a comparatively low’ resistance. These inductive resist- 
ances prevent the talking current from leaking through the 
bridge, when the subscriber is using his telephone in the or- 
dinary way. The resistance of the drop is 200+200 ohms. The 
middle point of its windings is grounded through a _ non- 
inductive resistance of 3,000 ohms. Further, this circuit is con- 
nected with a key and a combined jack and drop as shown. 
To the subscriber’s instrument, which is of the ordinary type, 
is added a key and a resistance-coil of 1,000+-1,000 ohms. The 
object of this resistance is to avoid short-circuiting the line 
from the main distributing frame to the office, when the key 
at the subscriber’s station is down. When the subscriber press- 
es this key down, one side of his ringing generator is grounded, 
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Fig. 1. Special 


of the telephone exchange, and the office operator will tell 
them who has called during their absence and read the notes to 
them, etc. Subscribers to this office pay an extra fee of $16 
per annum. 

Fig. 1 gives a diagram of the arrangement. At the main 
distributing frame in the telephone exchange an extra metallic 
circuit line is connected to the soldering tabs of the subscribers’ 
exchange line, which is also a metallic circuit. This extra 
metallic circuit is brought through a cable to the switchboard 
in the office. It will be seen from the diagram that this circuit 
is bridging the subscriber’s exchange line in such a way that 
when the office is out of function it will not interfere with or 
be detrimental to the proper working of the ordinary telephone 
arrangement. In the office switchboard this circuit terminates 
in an ordinary drop, as shown. In series with this drop there 
are two inductive resistances of 500 ohms each. These are 
inserted to prevent this bridging arrangement shunting the 
metallic circuit from the exchange to the subscriber’s station 
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Circuit for Subscribers Who Desire Recording of Messages During Their Absence from Place of Business. 


while the other is connected to the middle point of the 1,000+- 
1,000 ohm resistance. On turning the crank of the generator 
the ringing current will divide into two equal parts at the 
middle point of the resistance and go to ground through the 
3,000 ohm coil in the switchboard, and the shutter of the 200+ 
200 ohm drop will fall. The subscriber’s line drop at the ex- 
change will not be actuated, because it is bridging the metallic 
circuit without any ground connection—in other words, the 
subscriber is calling the office by means of a ground return 
line. 

When the subscriber is going to leave his office, he presses 
the key and rings. The exchange line drop will be unaffected, 
while the shutter of the 200+200 ohm drop will fall. The 
office operator plugs in in response and takes his orders, When 
speaking to the operator he releases the key. On leaving he 
presses the key permanently down, and then the 1,000+1,000 
ohm resistance is in series in the metallic circuit to his instru- 
ment, thus forming a high resistance bridge across the cir- 
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cuit between the exchange and the office. This is done in order 
to provide for a sufficiently strong ringing current from the ex- 
change through the 500 ohm drop in the office switchboard. 
When he has finished talking to the office operator, she 
presses down a key in the horizontal panel of the switchboard 
and then she is in charge of his telephone. When a subscriber 
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Fig. 2. Equipment in Special Office Devoted to ‘‘Storing Calls.” 


is connected to his number in the exchange, the exchange op- 
erator rings and the shutter of the 500 ohm drop in the office 
switchboard will fall. The office operator plugs in and takes 
down communication to the absent subscriber. When the lat- 
ter returns, he rings the office (with his key down) and the 
operator will read the communications to him. Of course he 
can also get the same information without returning to his 
office, simply by calling the exchange from the telephone of 
somebody else and asking for his own number. 

Fig. 2 gives a view of the switchboard. The combined jacks 
and drops are underneath the keys, not above as shown in the 
diagram. ‘The 200+200 ohm drops are in the top of the panel. 
The switchboard has a capacity of 100 lines. It is provided with 
four rows of pigeon holes for filing the records. It was made 
by the “Elektrisk Bureau” telephone manufacturing company of 
Christiania. 


The Use of the Telephone Profitable in Aqueduct Con- 
struction Work. 

In a paper presented at the March meeting of the Los 
Angeles Section of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Mr. E. F. Scattergood describes the use of electric 
power in the construction of the Los Angeles aqueduct. The 
aqueduct extends from the intake in Owens Valley, about 12 
miles north of the town of Independence, to the storage reser- 
voirs at the head of the San Fernando Valley, about 24 miles 
distant from the city of Los Angeles, from which point the 
city water department will take care of the distribution of the 
water. The length of the aqueduct proper is 240 miles. 

In the construction work of this great undertaking, electricity 
was used to a vast extent. Naturally the advantages of the tel- 





ephones were not overlooked, as is indicated by the following 
extract from Mr. Scattergood’s paper: 

“The telephone system is considered not only one of the 
most profitable adjuncts to the aqueduct construction, but one 
which is essential to its economic construction at reasonable 
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speed. It consists.of approximately 260 miles of main line 
from the Los Angeles office to the intake, built of two No. 10 
copper wires strung on redwood poles, at a cost of $188 per 
mile. This line is divided in three sections by two exchanges, 
which more than doubles its efficiency. In addition to this 
there are local telephone systems in each of the various divi- 
sions along the work; some of these have as high as 26 tele- 
phones. Each local system may be temporarily connected with 
the main line by a switch in the division engineer’s office, there 
being but one main line telephone on each division. As the tel- 
ephone system is to be used by all classes of men, very few of 
them familiar with electrical work, it was thought undesirable, 
if not wholly impossible, to operate it successfully with the 
line on the power poles. Estimates showed that by making the 
poles on the transmission line 5 ft. shorter, the telephone line 
could be placed on separate redwood poles at an equal or 
slightly less cost, and this has been done. The telephone lines 
are in every case placed underground at crossings with high- 
tension electric lines.” 





Kinloch Company Files Another Anti Monopoly Suit 
Against the Bell Company in Illinois. 

Following its Dill filed in the circuit court some weeks ago 
alleging that the Bell telephone interests are endeavoring to 
gain a monopoly on the telephone business in this section of the 
state, citing in particular the alleged attempt of the Bell com- 
pany to gain a controlling interest in the Fayette Independent 
company of Vandalia, Ill, the Kinloch Telephone Com- 
pany, late last month, filed a second bill, in which it is 
alleged that the Bell company is pursuing similar tactics 
in regard to the Bond County Telephone Company, of 
Greenville, III. 

The Kinloch company alleges that the purpose of the Bell 
move is to deprive the Independents of the use of the exchanges 
of the Fayette and Bond company systems. This privilege the 
Kinloch company is now enjoying under contract, giving in re- 
turn the use of its long distance lines. It asks that an injunc- 
tion be issued restraining the Bell company from putting its 
plans into execution. 





The Wind-Up of a Minnesota Telephone Fight. 
A friend now located on the Pacific Coast sends to TELE- 
PHONY the interesting photograph here reproduced. Even the 
humble donkey seems to object to having anything to do with 

















’ A Happening in a Minnesota Town. 


the Bell equipment, judging from his appearance, but par- 
ticulars of the place where this picture was taken leading up 
to what is evidently the climax here shown are entirely lack- 
ing. If any of TELEPHONY’s readers are aware of the story in 
the case perhaps they may think it of enough interest to for- 
ward for publication. 














A Kansas Achievement 


The Northeast Kansas Telephone Co.—It Covers Two Counties—A Strategic Position—A Typical 
Development. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


It is hardly disputed any more that the Garden of Eden was 
located in the northeast corner of Kansas. 

Unlike the pyramids, but a few years look down upon us. 

The first white child born in Brown County is still a young 
man. 

In Brown County there are 30,000 people. 

Of this number there are 3,000 natives of Illinois, 3,000 from 
Indiana, 3,000 from Ohio, 2,000 from Pennsylvania and num- 
erous persons from Michigan, Wisconsin, new York and New 
England. 

There are also great numbers of Kentuckians, Virginians 
and Tennesseeans. 

Essentially you will find that this community is the very cen- 
ter of sturdy independence. 


Independence of thought, action and trusts—and a hatred 
of Wall Street runs rampant. 

School houses dot every hill and then fooolishly pass the 
boys and girls on to Eastern colleges. 





There are 80 automobiles in Brown County and I counted 
eighty-four in one group at the fair last week. 
Driving these automobiles were old friends of my boyhood. 


Here is a lesson to the young man. 

The boys who stayed at home and on the farm have seen 
their land rise in value from $30 to $150 per acre. 

In addition they have had top prices for every product. 

The banks can howl their heads off about automobiles and 
land speculation, but the farmer can afford it. 

Another surprise for me was a full page advertisement in 
the local paper offering bonds for sale. 

That idea of bond-buying was once a city man’s monopoly. 

Back to the farm is a real necessity. 


In spite of unparalleled agricultural prosperity, something is 
wrong with Kansas. 

The people are rich. 

They are discontented. 

They want Theodore. 

They hate Taft. 


Kansas was once the butt of national ridicule. 

The world jeered at Jerry Simpson yet he had a most brilliant 
intellect. 

Eighteen years ago the wave of Populism threw the old party 
up high and dry on the “has been” bench. 

But this disease of Populism had a wrong name. 

The name “Populist” had a sinister sound. So the party died. 

But Populism is again rampant. 

A high wave of discontent is threatening again to engulf the 
old order of things. 

But this time the crowd style themselves insurgents or 
progressives—they are wiser. 

So the people are busy with political thoughts. 
plains why the jails and poorhouses are empty. 

The diversion is entirely harmless, being nothing but a deep- 
breathing exercise. 

It is omly greed for gain that makes thieves, liars and mur- 
derers of men. 


That ex- 
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It is fitting that the telephone should share in the general 
prosperity. 

More telephones go to Kansas from our factories than to 
any Other state. 

Coincident with this, we are all familiar with the plight of 
the Missouri and Kansas Bell stockholders. 

But the malignant hands of the parent Bell could make a 
wreck out of U. S. Steel if they got control. 

Now that they have the Western Union, let us call for pray- 
ers for the minority stockholders. 

These unfortunates would get much more enjoyment out of 
an automobile than they would out of Mr. Vail’s reports. 


The development of this territory is familiar: 

The Gary, Brown, Kansas City Home and Kinloch properties 
have wide influences. 

All are on a paying basis, and the troubles’of the Bell con- 
cern are not over. 


North of this territory are the Lincoln, Omaha, and other 
Nebraska properties well known to our readers. 

Way back in 1897, a man by the name of Munsell 
curred a franchise at Hiawatha. 

Like all early Independent telephone men Mr. Munsell was 
not born and dedicated to the telephone industry. He was a 
harness maker. 

Did you ever stop to think of the great army of doctors, 
lawyers, druggists, harness makers and other traders who 
have embarked in the telephone business? 

Mr. Munsell and his son did their own work. 


pro- 


Single iron 


wires were hung wherever they would find support. They 
shortly had 200 telephones. 
Today Hiawatha has 800, and 3,500 people use them. Some 


saturation, too. 
No solicitor has ever spoken a word. There are subscribers 
yet to come. 


Note the history: 

Does it not repeat itself? 

C. H. Munsell soon outgrew his capital. 

People were calling for telephones. 

The increasing numbers soon made the early construction 
inadequate. 

It had to be rebuilt. 

Accordingly, the Brown County Telephone Company was in- 
corporated in 1900 with a capital of $20,000. 

Soon after the stock was increased to $50,000. 

In 1902 the charter was broadened and the Hiawatha, Horton 
and Powhattan properties were merged under the name of 
the Northeast Kansas Telephone Company. 


The capital stock was increased to $120,000. 

Late in 1902 the capital stock was increased to $140,000. 

20,000 of this was designated as cumulative preferred at a 
7 per cent rate. 

This stock only has priority as to dividends, yet has no pref- 
erence over common at all, if such payment would seriously 
harm the best interests of the company. 

This is a good point, too. 
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In 1910 the $25,000 mortgage fell due and was refunded by 
a new issue of $40,000. 

This is a 7 per cent security and it is needless to say that 
such paper was oversubscribed. 


The additional $15,000 took care of the floating indebtedness 
and provided for a thirty-mile No. 10 copper line which con- 
nects Lincoln and Kansas City. 





The Northeast Kansas Telephone Company connects for- 
ty towns and toll stations in its own territory: 


Baker Germantown Powhattan 
Bendera Hamlin Reserve 
Blair Hiawatha Severance Stout 
Brenner Highland Robinson 
Burr Oak Highland Station Stout 
Denton Horton Sun Springs 
Doniphan Iowa Point Sycamore 
Everest Kickapoo Mission Troy 
Fairview Manville Troy Junction 
Fanning Moray Wathena 
Gabriel Morrill White Cloud 
Gary City Padonia Willis 
Palmero 


In close proximity lie the following important terminals: 


Atchison Leavenworth ~ Seneca 
Falls City Lincoln St. Joseph 
Kansas City Marysville Topeka 
Lawrence Omaha Holton 


The company serves 2,565 telephone stations. 
Note the curious fact that one month’s rental collection is 
$2,565, exactly $1 per telephone. 


This shows that Kansas in spite of unparalleled prosperity and 
newly found luxury does not appreciate the real value of a 
telephone. 

Think of it, to have a never sleeping twenty-four-hour tele- 
phone service at a cost of $1 per month. 

But we do get some satisfaction from knowing that Bell 
competition would literally starve to death on such an income. 

But local interests are much more economical and can live, 
and, much more, can pay reasonable dividends. 

It reminds me of my assertion that almost every Independent 


. telephone company would literally jump to easy street by a 


uniform raise of 25 cents per telephone month. 


Bell interests need at least a $10-yearly raise in income to 
carry out their plans. 
Which should the public prefer? 


The Northeast Kansas pays 6 per cent on common stock. 
Stockholders in public utilities are justly entitled to 8 per 
cent, owing to so many adverse factors. 


Theodore Gary never spoke more truly when he declared 
that Independent telephone companies should pay 8 per cent. 

The banks charge you 8 per cent for money. And they usu- 
ally stick you 2 per cent more for some service to salve their 
conscience on the question of usury. 

But the Northeast Kansas company cannot pay 8 per cent 
because the people pay but $1 per month. 

Brown and Doniphan counties, with their wealth of crops, 
seem to insist upon one bargain counter. 


Service at $1 reminds us of 15-cent corn and 50-cent wheat. 
That condition of 15 years ago still applies to telephones— 
Why? 
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Following is an average monthly performance for 2,565 tele- 
phones: 


DE I I So we Wi cliek sce uaoeee eo onnaea wn $2,565 
Wee a tn maui w cin aib co eatoae es nisshesaieie 935 
ji GSR OE OE ee ae Re ee ree ee $3,500 


On a yearly basis, we have the following performance: 




















ME IG, lca cla Oa igidneccesee as sp baht do's 0 Soenne wae $30,780 
MN oo k.8 kn he ness ana en teat aeanc uaiciccmnts 11,220 
Net for reconstruction and other charges............. $42,000 
Reconstruction, reserves, new construction, etc., at $5 
INR Koo ecay re ch ine cas aa arr raneeeier haw ois 12,825 
Net for operation and interest charges................. $29,175 
NE Oe a win acos cian bik oka casins'o da Sacaees mene 16,000 
Net for interest and other charges...............00. $13,175 
Interest on bonds 7 per cent of $40,000.................. 2,800 
Net for preferred and other charges.................. $10,375 
Preferred stock—7 per cent of $20,000................4. 1,400 
Wet Sor Cammition SIGEK, GEES coo. icc iccc ccctccescciaess $ 8,975 
6 per cent for $120,000 common stock................. 7,200 
rt PE ee $ 1,775 


The annual station performance would be as follows: 




















ee SE I ns Ghee cunabaden Stbaanes dhedcnses $12.00 
OE MI I if ee a a gl wiee bulaiah gare 4.38 

PE i eg es es er te eR ot | a $16.38 
RI ean ne SE et Oe ee 5.00 

a i le a $11.38 
ee A MD, 6c nde pan Vndwanshdscnetesdeseninbaeee 6.23 
Net for bonds.......... ar ease Sigil ck cll rs cavatta wv Sa Saas 5.15 
nr A es vias nk wong Swhas bieewiow ais 55 
A Se MAI hina 5s Sandu deve dors vdete ese vabbavacsg $ 4.60 
(ES EL EP RE Rar En aN ROT IE PE SLR PR Eten TPE 1.10 
ne NIN Sd oar ee a Eek tae a Uta geen a8 6 ka. % 3.50 
oA eee Ubaacte Melina ueNOry ound ws. ends wareoe 2.87 
DR so hcaesenbe i Cha eniaaieh Unakchs sackets abes 63 


Truly a very creditable performance. 

The cost of operation is very low and indicates simply that 
general office expenses are missing. 

The system is entirely composed of magneto telephones. 


Like the Union Telephone Company, of Alma, Mich., this 
company has a single standard for operation . 


The subscribers’ list ranges as follows: 


ME I 55s 5s coe od aicrmate cca deh odexewdivia ve 360 
NG na a nditbanducteravebequdvehancanne 1,292 
IIE Sn cict wa dts ccu nbs dos ote sda eisectdeses 913 

re a te oe OPEN gman fe hain maligne donee hae 2,565 


The rural poles miles approximate 400. 

The toll lines average 100 miles and are of No. 10 copper 
on 25-foot poles with 7-inch tops. 

You will note that the capitalization averages $70 per station. 

With such a toll and rural investment you have a good aver- 
age value. 
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Northeast Kansas is cut by three railroads—The Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and Grand Island. 


The farm element strongly predominates. 

The telephone is essentially a farm device. 

Eventually there will be 10,000 telephones in the two counties. 

Assuming that opposition influences are at work, the scope 
of the present company is not short of 5,000 telephones. 

5,000 telephones will represent an investment of at 
$300,000. 

Ten years ago could any among us dream that a little tele- 
phone company would grow from a few scattered wires and 
a few hundred dollars to a large corporation with gross re- 
ceipts running up to $42,000? 

Right in a rural community, built by local capital absolutely, 
stands a $180,000 company earning $42,000 annually. 

It is marvelous. 


least 


The president of the company is A. J. Stevens. 

Mr. Stevens is a retired farmer. 

He typifies the man with a keen business head who chose to 
devote his energies to outdoor pursuits instead of some pro- 
fession. * 

Mr. Stevens could handle the affairs of the largest corporation 
in America with the same ease he could market his farm prod- 
ucts. 

Anyone who goes to Kansas looking for gold-brick buyers 
will lose out. 

Brilliant men went to Kansas after the war seeking their 
fortune. There was no other place to go. 

Had they had the advantage of the present great industrial 
era they would have been heard from. 

But publicity is only 2 modern child. 





Mr. Stevens is ably assisted by F. M. Pearl, secretary. 

Mr. Pearl was secretary of the Kansas Association and is 
well known to all Independent telephone men. 

The directors of the company are: A. J. Stevens, president; 
H. C. Baker, vice president; F. M. Pearl, secretary; A. J. Hill, 
treasurer, and J. C. Kelsey, Sr. C. I. Stocking, superintend- 
ent, is a thorough, all around, practical man and who knows 
every phase of the business. 

Every man on the board is rated in the two great industrial 
manuals as Al, 

Moral: Back to the farm. 





What Two Illinois Companies Are Doing. 

The National Telephone and Electric Company of Clinton, 
Ill., operating exchanges in Clinton, Kenney, Waynesville, 
Farmer City, Mansfield, Weldon Lane, De Witt and Wapella, 
is contemplating considerable construction. About 40 miles of 
toll line is to be built soon, and the Clinton exchange will be 
entirely rebuilt within the year. The rest of the system is in 
good condition. 

The company is capitalized at $100,000, of which $90,000 has 
been issued. This is held by local stockholders. Six per cent 
dividends have been paid annually since the organization, first 
on an issued capital of $50,000, and later of $90,000. It has not 
been found necessary to issue bonds within the past five 
years. 

Lines are operated in six counties, De Witt, Macon, Logan, 
Pratt, McLean and Champaign, and in addition 200 miles of 
toll lines. 

Rates for service are $15 and $18 to $50 for business; $15 
and $18 for residence, and $15 and $20 for rural service. Con- 
nected to the exchanges are 3,300 subscribers, 1,000 business, 
1,500 residence, and 800 rural subscribers. 

The company has been especially active since the first of the 
year, having added to its list 200 subscribers, and the toll busi- 
ness has increased 20 per cent over that of last year. 
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Officers and directors are B. F. Wasson, president and treas- 
urer; V. R. Wasson, secretary, and C. H. Coffman, general 
manager. Directors are those mentioned and C. D. Martin. 


The Gordon Telephone Company, Chester, IIl., is paying 7 
per cent dividends regularly on 2n issued capital of $5,000, and 
the stock is held by three stockholders, who comprise the 
directorate of the company. All surplus, after payment of 
dividends, is put into extensions and betterment of plant. 

Exchanges are operated in Chester, whose population is 
3,000, and Steeleville, having 600 inhabitants. Service is given 
to 600 business subscribers, most of whom are connected to 
the Chester exchange, and to 500 resident subscribers. The 
charges for services are $2.00 and $1.50 per month, respect- 
ively. One hundred rural subscribers are served over the 
company’s own lines at a rate of $1.00 per month. About 30 
miles of toll line is owned by the company. 

The equipment, a Stromberg-Carlson switchboard, with some 
Kellogg telephores, is in good condition. About 4,000 feet of 
aerial cable and 1,000 feet of underground cable is employed, 
all other lines being copper metallic. 

A. G. Gordon is president and treasurer of the company; 
C. G. Meredith, secretary, and E. R. Gordon, general man- 
ager. A. G. Gordon, E. R. Gordon and Wm. R. McKenzie are 
the directors and stockholders. 


Opening of Independent Exchange at Livingston, Montana. 
During the last week in August the installation of an 
Automatic system in Livingston by the State Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was completed. On the opening 
day prominent Independent telephone men of Butte and 
Helena, including officials of the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company, of which the State company is a sub- 
sidiary, and the Interstate Consolidated company, were 
present, and the exchange was thrown open to the public. 
Mayor F. A. Scheuber of Livingston delivered a short ad- 
dress of welcome, and Mayor Nevin of Butte, who had ac- 
companied the telephone men, responded. Among other 
things concerning the Independent company he said: 

“We are proud of the Independent telephone company 
in Butte. We did not know what real telephone service 
was until the Montana Independent Telephone Company 
opened its exchange in our city. 

“Starting as it did with less than 300 telephones, this 
company has developed into the largest telephone plant, 
Independent or otherwise, in the state of Montana. In 
speaking on behalf of the citizens of Butte I can say that 
we can attribute the success of this company to but two 
things—a service that satisfies and a local pride in an insti- 
tution that is owned and operated by Montana people.” 

Mr. John MacGinnis, treasurer of the State company, and 
formerly mayor of Butte, gave a short talk on the general 
development and the success of the Independent movement 
in Montana. John F. Davies, secretary of the company, 
and a prominent Butte attorney, talked on “What the In- 
dependent Telephone Means to the People of Montana.” 

Much interest was manifested by those present. 
Dayton City Solicitor Protests Against “Outrageous” Cen- 

* tral Union Service. 

City Solicitor Frank S. Breene, of Dayton, Ohio, has ad- 
dressed to the Central Union Telephone Company a letter 
in which he says that the bill for the month of August 
“will not receive any consideration at the present time for 
the reason that the service which your company is rendering 
is most outrageous.” Mr. Breene stated that his office is 
forced to use the Home telephone system in order to get 
into communication with parties. Further on in the letter 
he takes a rap at the company’s advertising high grade serv- 
ice, which, he claims, is not delivered. 














British Telephone News 





Telephoning Between England and the Continent—Important New Developments—The Approaching State 
Transfer—Telegrams by Telephone—The New Glasgow Central Telephone Exchange. 


By Abercrombie 


Additional facilities for telephoning between this country 
and France will shortly be accorded to the public. A new 
cable of an improved pattern has been laid between Dover 
and Cape Grisnez, and the tests which have been carried 
out have proved exceedingly satisfactory. In the near fu- 
ture it will be available for use. There will then be three 
cables between England and France, enabling six conver- 
four as at 
The average number of conversations daily over 
London and Paris is 230, so that 
the addition of a further cable is likely to do much toward 


sations to be carried on at once, instead of 


present. 
the two cables between 


adopt, and while the merits of the various systems were un- 
der discussion the General Post Office went ahead with a 
new style of cable, which has now been completed, and 
found entirely satisfactory, at least so far as the tests can 
show. It is likely that the French cable will be commenced 
at once. When it is laid eight conversations between Lon- 
don and Paris will be possible at the same time. 
contemplate that with a the 
there will be a very considerable increase in the number of 


The au- 


thorities reduction in rates 


calls, and for this reason they do not propose to grant any 


concession until the French cable is working, lest the re- 
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Rear of a Subscribers’ Switchboard Section, in the New 10,000-Line Exchange of the British Postoffice, Glasgow. 


avoiding delay. The calls from Paris to London are more 
numerous than those from London to Paris, as so much of 
the work of the Bourse is done on the London Stock Ex- 
change. 

The laying of this new cable by the "General Post Office 
is part of a scheme under which it is hoped, not only to 
ininimize delay, but to cheapen the existing rates to a very 
appreciable extent. The present charge for a conversation 
of three minutes’ duration is two dollars to any part of 
France, except certain towns in the South, such as Lyons 
and Marseilles. In those cases the cost is $2.50. Some 
time ago the General Post Office and the French postal 
authorities. realizing that the then facilities were inade- 
quate, agreed each to lay one cable. Some questions arose 


as to what pattern of cable the French authorities should 
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sources of the existing cables should be overtaxed and se- 
rious delay ensue. 

It is not alone in the saving of time and money that the 
public will benefit by these new cables. They will be able 
to speak to places far beyond Paris without the trouble, 
expense and delay occasioned by retransmission. Hitherto 
it has not been possible to talk from London to places be- 
yond the French frontier—except, of course, to Brussels, 
to which town there is a direct cable. Telephonic commun- 
ication with towns in the South of France has been possible 
in theory only. Conversation between London and Mar- 
seilles, for instance, can only be carried on under exceed- 
ingly favorable circumstances. The instruments must all 
be in absolutely perfect order, and there must be no outside 
influences to disturb the sound. Under even normal con- 
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ditions, it is almost impossible to distinguish the words. 
Hitherto business men in London desiring to telephone to 
Marseilles have had to ring up Paris, and there have the 
message retransmitted. Such retransmission will no longer 
be necessary once the new cable is in use. 
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duction of rates from the present of ten francs for three 
minutes, to, for instance, seven francs for the same time. 
A prominent official of the National Telephone Company 
informs me that there was little to add to the Postmaster 
General’s new statement that with few exceptions the whole 
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Plan of the Operating Room at Glasgow, Showing Location of Frames and Power 


A message from the Paris correspondent of the “Daily 
Telegraph” under the date of August 26th declares that it 
is premature to say that the French Government will short- 
ly lay down a new telephone cable between Cape Grisnez 


Equipment on the Switchboard Floor. 


of the staff of the company would be taken over by the 
Post Office when the present license came to an end, in 
December, 1911. 

“There was never any doubt,” he said, “among the offi- 
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and Dover. The question is still being studied by the en- 
gineers of the Department. But the probability is that it 
will be decided to lay such a new cable, and in this event 
the French Government will be prepared to consider a re- 


cials as to this intention being carried out, but rumors to 
the contrary were circulated by some newspapers recently 
as to the meaning of the word ‘probable,’ which had been 
used about the re-engagement of the old staff. Our em- 
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ployes all over the country number about 18,000 persons, 
and they are not by any means too numerous to carry on 
the work. In fact, the possibility is that they will need 
to be augmented when the telephones pass into the hands 
of the Government. The exceptions mentioned by Mr. 
Samuel probably refer to a few of the higher salaried offi- 
cials. The workers will be reassured by the Postmaster 
General’s very definite statement.” 

The British public are beginning to realize the great bene- 
fit and convenience of the telegram by telephone idea which 
the Post Office tentatively inaugurated three months ago. 
An innovation such as this must necessarily take some time 
to prove its utility, and though in the first week or two the 
public seemingly failed to grasp exactly what the idea meant 
they have since been quick to realize its simplicity. Of 
course the idea only applies to those on the Post Office 
telephone service, for the telegrams are telephoned on in- 
stead of being sent by messenger in the usual way. The 
result is not only a saving of time, but also a saving in 
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to a 30 K. W. generator; two independent 3 wire D. C. leads 
have been run into the exchange. The wiring is arranged so 
that either motor can be operated from either one of these 
500 volt circuits. 

Apparently the reliability of this source of power is not 
questioned, and the location of the power equipment on the 
same floor as the switchboard of course makes it impos- 
sible to employ a gas engine for running a dynamo. 

The 40-volt battery has 20 cells of the chloride type, having 
an ultimate capacity of 3230 ampere hours at the nine-hour 
rate, with plates installed for a capacity of 2720 ampere hours. 

The ringing generators are belt driven from small motors, 
one of which derives its power from the 40-volt battery while 
the other is a 250-volt machine running off one side of the 
3-wire circuit brought in from the Corporation’s electric 
supply mains. The ringing machines and associated equip- 
ment are arranged for seven different functions, viz., posi- 
tive, negative and alternating current for party line and in- 
dividual line ringing; an interrupter to give a tone of 400 
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Circuits of Ringing Machines and Associated Interrupters for Tone and Flash Signals. 


messenger service. The Post Office is thus gaining many 
new telephone subscribers. 

On August 13 there was opened in Glasgow, the new 
Central Telephone Exchange with accommodation for 10,- 
000 subscribers’ lines. The common battery system replaces 
the old magneto board. 

The exchange is unique among large offices in that power, 
terminal and miscellaneous equipment are all located on the 
same floor with the subscribers’ and trunk boards, the fourth 
floor of the building. This floor has an area of 10,000 square 
feet. The switchboard consists of 84 subscribers’ operators’ 
positions and 36 trunk positions. 

In laying out the switchboard panels space was provided for 
150 answering jacks per position, the present equipment being 
120 jacks. Operators’ keyboards are provided with equip- 
ment for 17 cord circuits each, and 40 outgoing order wire 
circuits. 

Provision against interruptions of service is provided through 
the duplication of power equipment. There are two motor 
generator sets consisting of a 49 h. p. motor direct coupled 


vibrations per second; an interrupter to give a tone of 133 
vibrations per second; and low speed interrupters driven by 
gearing from the armature shaft which have the functions 
shown in the circuit drawing, reproduced with other illus- 
trations by courtesy of the London Electrician. 


The duties of the operating staff have been so arranged 
that no operator will be attending to subscribers for more 
than four hours at one stretch. At the expiration of that 
time, each will be relieved for a period of time, during which 
a meal will be taken. A spacious dining room has been pro- 
vided and a rest-room has been comfortably furnished in 
which the operators may spend any intervals of time dur- 
ing which they are not required for operating. A retiring 
and dressing room also forms part of the provision for the 
staff. In this room the operators have lockers for the ac- 
commodation of hats, coats, etc., each officer being provided 
with a separate key. Separate retiring and rest rooms are 
provided for supervisors. 

The subscribers’ lines are led into the basement of the 
Exchange by means of lead covered paper insulated cables. 
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The ducts containing these cables terminate in a manhole 
in Wellington Street, and the cables are thence carried in 
a chute to the fifth floor, where they are joined to the in- 
ternal wiring system. From this point the circuits are led 
to the main distributing frame on the floor of the exchange 
proper. 

A set of electromagnetic registers has been fitted for the 
purpose of recording all calls originated by subscribers. The 
register consists of an electromagnet, which operates a 
train of wheels bearing figures on their rims, and is so 
connected that it can only be operated when a connection 
has been set up. Each pair of cords is associated with a 
button which, on being pressed by the operator on com- 
pletion of a conversation actuates the register. Calls for 
subscribers whose lines are busy or from whom a reply 
cannot be obtained are not recorded on these registers. 





Comparison of Telephone Plants and Farm Properties 
for the Purpose of Taxation.* 
By H. P. Folsom. 

When the resources of our State were undeveloped, prop- 
erty consisted principally of real estate, live stock, money, 
merchandise and bonds, or in other words, of real estate and 
tangible personal property, together with a small amount of 
credits. The problem of levying taxes at that time was a very 
simple one. As we grew older the wealth of the people in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and a new kind of property 
sprang into existence, which had to be taken into consider- 
ation. Railroads were built, steamboats were launched, tele- 
graph and telephone lines were erected; gas plants and elec- 
tric light plants to furnish light, heat and power were formed; 
electric railroads and power plants were built; pipe lines for 
gas and oil were laid from the interior to the seaboard, and 
plants for many other purposes were built. 

As civilization advanced, these corporations became more 
numerous, more wealthy, and powerful, and in some cases, I 
may say, arrogant and oppressive. The owners of real estate, 
and the more simple kinds of property, arrayed themselves 
against the public utilities, claiming that such corporations 
were not bearing a fair share of the burdens of the state. 

How to levy and collect taxes, always a difficult problem, 
has become immeasurably more so since the advent and vast 
extensions of these public service corporations. As a result 
of the foregoing conditions we have, not only in Ohio, but 
in all the States, a frantic effort on the part of the different 
legislatures to devise some means to compel corporations to 
bear their fair share of the burdens of the community. It is 
not to be wondered at that many foolish, impracticable and 
unfair laws have been passed or attempted against corpora- 
tions. This condition will undoubtedly continue for many 
years if something is not done, and a better understanding 
between the owners of the different classes of property 
brought about. 

It is the policy of this State to tax all property according 
to its true value in money. But what it the true value of a 
telephone plant, electric light plant, an electric interurban or 
street railroad? Who knows? We are told a telephone plant 
should be taxed as a “going concern”; but what does it cost 
to maintain it as a “going concern”? The science of teleph- 
ony is so young, so many conditions surround each plant 
making them hazardous, that the most learned and experi- 
enced engineers differ as to the best and fairest manner of 
valuing them. The farmer takes his farm as the standard by 
which all other property is to be judged. He measures every 
other kind of property by his farm, and insists that all kinds 
of property should be looked upon and valued as his farm, 
overlooking the many different and important distinctions 
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between his property and the public utilities. The corpora- 
tions stoutly resist this proposition, and point to the hazard- 
ous nature of their business, the depreciation to which their 
plants are subject, and the cost of repairs and maintenance; 
manifestly differences which are great and fundamental. 

Let us briefly examine some of these differences: Say a 
farmer invests $20,000 in a farm. At the end of fifteen years, 
if he has rotated his crops, as all prudent farmers agree 
should be done, his farm is in better condition than when he 
commenced, with the exception of a small depreciation on his 
buildings and fences. At the end of fifteen years the thing 
he had his money invested in is all there; he can sell it for 
as much, or more, than when he began. He has received 
most of his living from his garden, chickens and a cow or 
two. This is in addition to the crops and stock which he 
has sold. The land itself, in which he has most of his invest- 
ment cannot burn up, blow away, or be ruined by a sleet 
storm. No one can start an opposition farm and put him 
out of business. He does not have to contend with free 
service or cut rates. He has no fear of ruinous legislation 
fixing the price of his product. He does not have to go be- 
fore an unfriendly city council to ask for a franchise to do 
business, with the attendant perils and expense. He does 
not have to contend with an ever-present depreciation of a 
telephone or other plant. If perchance a mortgage lien has 
been placed on the farm, the security remains intact, while 
with a telephone plant, without a constant expense for main- 
tenance and replacement, it may be almost wholly lost. In 
order for the telephone manager to keep the security intact, 
he is obliged to contend with unfriendly legislation affecting 
rates or management, or fires, or storms, or that constant 
flow of new improvements in switchboards and telephones, 
which render his plant almost obsolete and in many cases fit 
only for the junk pile. Switchboards, telephones and outside 
construction in use for a few years becomes second-hand 
furniture. There is no market for them. The farm does 
not go out of style or become obsolete. 

I believe the only way we will ever receive justice at the 
hands of legislatures and the public generally, is to take them 
into our confidence and educate them; give them the facts, 
so they will have some appreciation of the hazardous nature 
of our business. I do not believe that the people wish to 
kill the telephone plants; they cannot do without: them. I be- 
lieve they are willing to let us live and receive a fair per cent 
upon our investment. 

The people will not do without the telephone, but they will 
insist on good service. When they know what it costs to 
give good service they will be more willing to do us justice 
and pay for it. It will take much time and patience to edu- 
cate the people on these points, but I believe the time and 
money spent will be richly repaid. If I am right in my propo- 
sition the time to begin is now. It may be that a better solution 
of this problem can be suggested, but that some method should 
be adopted to bring about a better feeling between our com- 
panies and the public is apparent. The next five or six years 
will see more legislation on the subject of taxing corporations 
than has been seen in the past twenty years, and without the 
exact facts being given we cannot expect or hope for justice. 





New Brunswick Public Utilities Commission to Investigate 
Bell Telephone Company. 

The St. John Board of Trade some time ago appointed 
a committee to investigate the rates of the New Brunswicx 
Telephone Company. This committee reported that an in- 
crease in rates adopted after the purchase of a competitor 
was not justified. It is not reported that the Public Utili- 
ties Commission will make a full investigation. There is 


some talk of the desirability of public ownership of tele- 
phones for the province. 








A Telephone on a String. 

Frequently the telephone subscriber shows considerable inge- 
nuity in arranging things so that he can get the fullest possible 
use out of the instrument for which he pays his precious coin. 
The manager of a shoe store is responsible for the following 
arrangement, which is in daily use. 

At the rear end of the room is a balcony which overlooks 
the sales floor. Near the railing is the desk of the cashier. 
The desk telephone is wired to this point, and all incoming calls 
are answered by her. Attached to the railing is a stout cord 
with a hook on the end. The desk-set cord is of extra length. 
When the proprietor or any salesman desires to use the tele- 
phone the cashier slips the hook under the neck of the trans- 
mitter and lowers the set to a table on the floor below. It 
seems that to rent the subscriber an extension set would be 
preferred, but in this case it could not be done, as the two 
locations were too close together. 

This cord device has proven a great benefit to the subscriber 
and seems not to have injured the telephone in any way. But 
in careless hands one slip and fall might damage the set or 
cords very seriously. 





Some Right-Angle One-Pole Corners. 

Traveling through various districts where telephone enter- 
prise is extant, though promoted by local interests entirely, 
one familiar with modern, well prepared specifications must 
observe some peculiar and crude methods of construction. 
If one does not stop to consider the reasonable stability of 
these peculiarities and the exigencies under which they were 
devised, his loyalty to his training will influence him to tear 
things up by the very roots if he has authority so to do. From 
an economical standpoint it is oftentimes advisable to let “well 
enough alone.” 

In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown ingenious ideas for corner pole 
construction. 

Fig. 1-A is the most prevalent type and from a service view- 
point affords the lowest factor of safety against trouble when 
built by an untrained construction man. The line wires are 
dead-ended from both directions and connected at the pole 
by jumper wire, not always insulated. Also the wire used for 
jumpers may be several sizes smaller than the line wire to 
which it is connected. These wires are usually carried directly 
to the line wires without regard to any particular system, 
hanging loosely, and often swinging together at the least provo- 
cation. With this network of wires surrounding him a line- 
man can hardly work without causing trouble. 

Generally the connections to the line wires are made by 




















Fig. 1. Freak Corners, as Sometimes Seen in the Rural Line 


Districts. 


wrapping the ends of the jumpers around them from two to 
a dozen times. The lack of proper application of solder is 
another common fault, even where solder is used at all, which 
cases are exceptions. 

To correct all these mistakes it is far from necessary to go 
to the expense of rebuilding the corner. This can be done 
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at a more opportune time when the replacement of the pole 
It is a small matter to replace the jumpers 
and carry them under the arms and down the poles in the form 
of a bridle cable and attach them to the loop of the line wire 
in a proper manner. 

Fig. 1-B represents an arrangement possibly 
even more expensive than “buck-arming” as in Fig. 1-A. It 


becomes necessary. 


ingenious 
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Fig. 2. Brackets Make a Weak Support at Turns. 


has the advantage of dispensing with jumpers or bridle wires 
and their possible evils. 

shows still another method of turning a right-angle 
corner on one pole. The tack of durability of 
brackets and the possibility of their being insecurely nailed to 
the pole are points to be considered in connection with the 
maintenance. The capacity of the pole depends upon its 
height and the surrounding physical conditions, as a line of 
ten wires would take up considerable space vertically arranged 
to allow sufficient clearance. 


Fig. 2 


wooden 





Corrosion of Binding Posts Makes Conducting Path Across 
Porcelain Base Protector. 

One of our troubleman, having been sent out on a crossed 
line (common battery, local) traced the fault to the sub- 
scriber’s drop wire at the pole. 

Proceeding to the station protector and removing the 
fuses to ascertain if the trouble were toward the instrument 
or back in the drop, he noted that it appeared to be in the 
drop; but when the wires were disconnected from the line 
side of the protector, the line was found to be “O. K.” 

Now here was the puzzling feature of the case, and the 
troubleman was near his “rope’s end,” for the protector 
was of the type having two parts to the porcelain base, the 
only connection between the two being the fuses them- 
selves; as the fuses had, as mentioned before, been removed, 
it was evident that the seat of the trouble was in the smaller 
portion of the base of the protector. 

But again, neither of the terminal wires were touching 
any metallic substance, as the ends of the block were re- 
moved from the board upon which the protector was 
mounted, by reason of the extra thickness at C, Fig. 1. 

Thereupon the block was changed, clearing the trouble, 
but not fully satisfying the troubleman, who brought it in 
to the office. 

It was taken to the wire chief’s desk where it was con- 
nected to the testing circuit, of 30-volt battery. The needle 
registered a 12-volt cross. 

Under closest investigation it was found that the real 
cause of the trouble was that the brass nuts had corroded 
under the action of the outdoor atmosphere (having been 
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mounted under the house) and the damp solution had 
trickled into the unglazed holes through the block, and 
seeped into the porous porcelain in such a manner that the 
terminals were connected by a conducting film, thus ex- 
































Puzzling Cross in this Protector was Ascribed to Seepage of 
Salts Produced by Corrosion of Binding Posts. 


plaining the reason of the cross in what was intended for 
an insulator. 

An attempt was made to dry out the cross by heat for 
several days but without success; the only result being that 
the resistance of the peculiar path was slightly increased. 

EB. O:.S. 
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THE TROUBLE-SHOOTER’S PSALM OF LIFE. 
By Leonard Young. 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
“Trouble-shooting is a dream!” 
For the Troubleman who slumbers, 
Finds he must put on more steam. 


If we do not work in earnest, 
We shall never reach the goal; 

For the trouble that returneth 
Sometimes gets us in a hole. 


Trouble we should never borrow, 
But what trouble comes our way, 
Should be ‘“‘shot,’’ so that tomorrow, 

Finds no trouble from today. 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Keep on working hard, instead; 

Act—act in the living Present! 
*Phones within, and wires o’erhead! 


Lives of Managers remind us 
We can onward, upward climb, 

And, departing, leave behind us, 
Spur-marks on the poles of time. 


Let us then be up and doing; 
Let us strike a lively gait; 

And, the festive ‘‘cross’’ pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


The Resourcefulness of One Operator. 

A great many stories have been told of operators who 
by their quick wit have been of great service to their com- 
pany. The following incident happened in an exchange of 
one of the eastern Independent telephone companies, and 
shows the versatility of one operator who is familiar with all 
phases of operating. 

During the dull summer months, it is the custom in this 
particular exchange to allow as many of the girls as pos- 
sible the evenings off. The chief operator then also acts 
as “Information,” and in her spare moments supervises. One 
evening a call came to the information desk from a man 
asking for the names of places where an automobile could 
be rented. Several places were recommended to him. 

About ten minutes later while the chief operator, who 
had given the man the information regarding the automo- 
biles was supervising, she answered a call on the board. 
To her surprise, a man’s voice, and, as she thought, the 
same party who had called just before, requested informa- 
tion as to where he could rent an automobile. Miss 
Brown, as we will cal! her, without thinking said: “Haven’t 
you got one yet?” This answer, coming from the opera- 
tor as he supposed, thoroughly angered the man, who had 
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just alighted from a train. He demanded connection with 
the chief operator, saying he had never heard of such 


impudence, and in spite of Miss Brown’s attempts to pacify 
Miss 
Brown thereupon answered in her capacity as chief opera- 


him he insisted on talking with the chief operator. 


The man told 
of the alleged impudence. stating that he had just alighted 
from a train and desired to rent an automobile, and that 
that was the first time he had called. Miss Brown assur- 
ing him that there must have been some mistake and that 


tor, using a slightly different tone of voice. 


no impudence could have been intended on the part of 
the operator, requested him to hold the line while she 
investigated. She closed her key for a few seconds and 
then went back on the line and explained to him the coin- 
cidence of the two calls for an automobile within a short 
time, stating that the operator had intended no familiarity 


or impudence, and expressed her keen regret over the oc 


currence. She then gave him the information he desired. 
The man’s anger seemed appeased and he thanked her 
pleasantly for the attention she had given him. Miss 


Brown thus extricated herself from an exceedingly un- 
pleasant situation in a manner which left a good impres 
sion upon the traveling man. 

Is it any wonder that Miss Brown has made rapid ad 
vancement during her period of service with the com- 
pany? 


> 





Another Advocate of the Motorcycle’s Use by Telephone 
Companies. 


Regarding the use of motorcycles by telephone companies, 
enclosed is a photograph of our motorcycle as used for farm and 
toll line trouble work. This machine has proved very satis- 
factory for all kinds of rural work where it is not necessary to 
carry a large amount of material. We have even strapped a 
telephone on the machine and taken it out several miles for 
installation. It has been found to be a great help to us in 
keeping subscribers in service. 

We now think nothing of starting out after toll line trouble 
twenty-five or thirty miles away at three or four in the after- 
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A Motorcycle Toll and Farm Line Troubleman. 
noon, where formerly we used to take nearly a day for such a 
case. 

I cannot name all of the ways in which the machine has proved 
useful to us, but will say that no exchange is complete without 
a motorcycle. The expense of running is very low and with a 
little attention and care the cost of repairs is a small item. 

Fairbury, Neb. C. W. Bartlett, Jr., 

Wire Chief, Fairbury Telephone Co. 








Legal Questions and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Joint Use of Poles. 

Two telephone companies and an electric light company, hav- 
ing lines near together at a street corner in Sedalia, Mo., mutu- 
ally agreed, in view of the fact that the lines of either might 
get out of order, that either company might use the poles of 
the other in restoring the lines to their proper condition or 
place. An employe of the Queen City Telephone Company, 
while engaged on a pole at the corner in putting one of its 
lines in order, was killed by an electric shock caused by the 
negligence of the two other companies. The wires of the 
deceased’s employer were on its own poles, but the wires of 
the other telephone company and of the electric company were 
both on the electric light company’s poles, and the wires of the 
other telephone company, through its negligence, had sagged 
so as to come in contact with and rest upon the wire of the 
Queen City company. The wires of the other two companies, 
through the negligence of each, had also come in contact with 
each other at a point about 200 yards distant from the pole at 
the corner. Neither of the wires of the other two companies 
was insulated and thus the high voltage of the electric light 
company was transferred to the wires of the other telephone 
company. The deceased, who was a troubleman, was killed 
on the pole of the other telephone company when he took hold 
of its wire to take out the slack and lift it off the wire of his 
own company. The defense was that the deceased climbed the 
pole by mere permission and was a mere licensee, to whom 
the other companies owed no duty and hence were not liable. 
The Kansas City court of appeals held, however, that the 
troubleman was more than a mere licensee; that on account 
of the agreement between the two companies he was on the 
pole by invitation of the other companies, so that they 
were under a duty not to endanger his safety. Downs vs. 
Andrews, 130 S. W., 472. 


Company’s Liability for Fire in Subscriber’s House. 

The Mercantile Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
issued a policy of fire insurance upon a dwelling house 
which was subsequently damaged by fire. The insured 
assigned his claim to the fire insurance company which 
brought suit against the Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. It alleged that the loss was the result of a neg- 
lectful and defective installation of the telephone wires. 
Subsequently the complaint was amended to set forth the 
particulars in which the installation and switchboard were 
deficient. Five years elapsed between the filing of the two 
complaints. The court held that there was not sufficient 
proof of the negligence alleged and directed a judgment 
for the defendant. Mercantile Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
vs, Cumberland Tel. & Teg. Co. (La.), 52 Southern, 851. 








Rights of Telephone Companies on Railroad Rights-of-Way. 

The statutes of Maine provide (Rev. St. c. 55, Sec. 24) that 
a telephone company “may construct a line upon or along any 
railroad by the written permit of the person or corporation oper- 
ating such railroad, but in case such company cannot agree ‘with 
the parties operating such railroad, as to constructing lines 
along the same, or as to the manner in which lines may be 
constructed upon, along or across the same, either party may 
apply to the railroad commissioners, who, after notice to those 
interested, shall hear and determine the matter and make their 
award in relation thereto, which shall be binding upon the 
parties.” No provision is made by the statute for compensating 
the owner of the property itself or of the railroad right-of-way. 
Acting under this statute, the state railroad commissioners, up- 
on petition of the Moosehead Telephone Company, granted it 


the right to construct its lines upon the right-of-way of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company between Greenville Junc- 
tion and Holeb Station. The telephone lines were constructed 
accordingly, no condemnation proceedings being taken against 
the railroad. The railroad company sought an injunction to 
restrain the telephone company from maintaining its poles and 
wires upon the right-of-way and the injunction was granted 
by the supreme judicial court. 

The ground of the decision was that the location of the 
telephone lines upon the railroad right of way was a taking of 
it for which the owner of the land and of the railroad right- 
of-way were entitled to compensation, and that the legislature 
could not constitutionally authorize such a location without 
providing for just compensation. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. vs. 
Moosehead Tel. Co., 76 Atlantic, 885. 





Verdict Held to Be Supported by Evidence. 

The appellate court of Indiana sustained the circuit court 
for Marion county, in giving a judgment in favor of Emma 
Riggs, administratrix of Lawrence Riggs, deceased, against 
the Central Union Telephone Company. The death of 
Lawrence Riggs was said to have been occasioned by an 
electric shock received by handling a guy wire belonging 
to the company. It was shown that the deceased was plac- 
ing a guy wire from a telephone pole over some traction 
wires to a pole on the other side of the street. He was on 
a stub pole and was passing the wire through his hands. 
He was leaning against another wire attached to the top of 
the guy stub and received an electric shock which instantly 
killed him. The guy wire had been prepared by placing two 
insulators in it to break any current of electricity that might 
pass along it. It was a disputed question whether the insulat- 
ors were without defect or not. Central Union Telephone Co. 
vs. Riggs, 91 N. E., 834. 





Right of Electric Company to Use Each Other’s Poles. 

The peculiar nature of the business that telephone, tele- 
graph, light and power companies are engaged in, the lia- 
bility of their wires to interfere with each other and 
through the medium of each other’s wires, to inflict great 
damage, not only to the property of each other, but to en- 
danger the lives of their employes and of their patrons, the 
public, the appellate court of Indiana says, creates rights, 
duties and obligations of such companies with referene to 
each other peculiar to the business. The mutual interest of 
the companies concerned and the safety and protection of 
the public require that the employes of each company shall 
be accorded the right to use the other’s poles, and handle 
their wires, when necessary to locate and remedy defects 
arising from their wires crossing each other, and these con- 
siderations require each company to exercise reasonable 
care to protect the employes of the other so engaged. 
Beaming vs. South Bend Electric Co., 90 N. E., 786. 

Nebraska Railroad Commission Has Jurisdiction Over 

Telephone Companies. 

The “state railway commission law” of Nebraska (Chap- 
ter 90 of laws of 1907) creating such a commission and pro- 
viding a method for fixing rates, etc., has been held by the 
supreme court of Nebraska to be applicable to telephone 
companies, as common carriers of news and intelligence as 
well as to common carriers of passengers and goods, in so 
far as its provisions relate to the prevention of abuses, ex- 
tortions and unjust discrimination. Western Union Teg. 
Co. vs. State, 124 N. W., 937. 
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The Interested Telephone Operator. 
By Virginia H. Burgkart. 

The great problem which confronts every chief operator 
is how to get and keep competent operators. Applicants 
for positions as operators are usually not wanting. “Tele- 
phone girl” sounds attractive to the young lady looking 
for a position, and she shares the general opinion of the 
public who picture the operator eating bon-bons or other- 
wise trying to pass the time pleasantly between calls. With 
this vision of an easy position in mind the young lady 
applies at the telephone office and is much abashed when 
informed that it will take her about two weeks to learn 
the rudiments of this “easy” work. 

On entering the school she finds that her whole atten- 
tion must be given to the work which the instructress is 
explaining. There is no time to visit with the other student- 
operators, and she is very glad when the class is dismissed 
at the end of her first day. 

In the recreation room she meets a crowd of young 
girls who have just finished their day’s work. They are 
laughing and talking and do not look as if they found their 
work so very hard, and the student thinks that “perhaps 
they are not quite so strict after you get into the operating 
room,” and she makes up her mind to learn the work as 
quickly as possible. 

At last she is assigned a position at the switchboard. 
She finds that in place of the instructress, a supervisor main- 
tains the strict discipline of the school. Her mistakes 
are still corrected and reprimands are given for small care- 
lessnesses which seem very unimportant to her. The vision 
of the “easy” position which has been fading now vanishes 
entirely. But the work, which is fascinating, holds her to 
it and in this way she worries along. Often when the work 
has been particularly irksome she resolves that this day 
shall be her last, but each day finds her back at her posi- 
tion. 

About two months later this operator, meeting one of 
the older operators is greeted thus: “Well, Carrie, how are 
you getting on now? Do you like the work any better?” 
“Oh, I find it easier than I did at first, but I’m not going 
to stay any longer than I can help. Just as soon as I get 
a little more experience, I am going to apply for a private 
branch exchange.” “What has made you decide upon that 
course?” asked the older girl? “You won’t receive any more 
salary beginning in private branch work than you do here.” 
“Oh, the rules are so strict that you can’t turn your head 
without hearing, ‘Face the board, girls,’ from a supervisor. 
The cords must be handled just so, and you can’t say a 
single word except those phrases given in the rule. We 
have to work evenings, Sundays and holidays and I’m sick 
of it. I don’t see how a bright girl like you can be satis- 
fied here,” complained Carrie. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel toward your work, you 
had better give it up, but let me tell you what I think 
about mine. I have worked in the exchange a year, and 
enjoy it. It is true the rules are strict, but there is a good 
reason for every one of them and if you are interested 
in your work you will soon see these reasons. You know 
that when you are looking around the room you are not 
supervising your calls properly and you can readily under- 
stand the necessity of short phrases. Suppose instead of 
saying ‘Line busy,’ one operator would say, ‘The line you are 
calling is in use at present,’ and another ‘They’re talking on 
that line,’ and a third something else. The result would be 
very slow and unsatisfactory service. And some good reason 
can be found for every rule. 

“After you have learned to do your work right the rules 
don’t bother you. You don’t have to think, ‘I must not say 
this or do that.’ 

“It is true that Sunday and holiday work is not attract- 
ive, but we accept this when we go into telephone work. 
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If we do not want to work these hours, we should not 


accept positions that call for them, and then grumble 
about it. 

“You speak of accepting a private branch board. There 
are more opportunities right here than any private branch 
can offer. Supervisors and chief operators are always 
needed, and if you are truly interested in telephone work 
you will want to work in a broader field than a private 
branch, even though you do not rise above an operator. 

“When you think that it is the work that we operators 
do which the company sells, you realize what an important 
position you hold. It really rests with us whether or not 
the subscribers receive the service for which they are 
paying, and unless we are interested in our work and the 
success of our company we can not give the best service.” 





Telephone Men Elected to Associate Membership in the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The current number of the Proceedings of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers contains a list of the following 
telephone men elected to associate membership in the institute: 

William G. Dorn, master electrician, Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago; A. Harold Griswold, plant engineer, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, San Francisco, Cal.; James 
Robinson Klippelt, plant supervisor, Central District & Print- 
ing Company, Uniontown, Pa.; Le Roy Moffitt, engineer’s 
inspector, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Ray Herman Perry, in charge of telephone plant, 
Knoxville Electric Company, Knoxville, Ia. 


The Proceedings for this month also contains names of mem- 
bers of special committees appointed by President Dugald C. 
Jackson and confirmed at the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The Committee on Telegraphy and Telephony, which 
has for its function the coordination and promotion of Institute 
activity in these branches, is as follows: 

Samuel Reber, chairman, 39 Whitehall Street, New York; 
William Maver, Jr., Morgan Brooks, W. Lee Campbell, S. S. 
Dickinson, F. J. Dommerque, F. B. Jewett, S. G. McMeen, 
C. E. Scribner, J. G. Wray and Franklin H. Reed. 





New Link Said to Complete Independent Copper Lines 
Stretched From Coast to Coast. 

D. R. Middleton, manager of the Montana Eastern Telephone 
Company reports that that company completed a short time ago 
the construction of copper circuits between Glendive, Montana, 
and Dickinson, North Dakota. This company owns the line as 
far as Beach, N. D., and the North Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone company the balance. Mr. Middleton states his belief 
that this, connecting with other Independent lines, completes 
the stringing of copper lines owned by Independent companies 
from Coast to Coast. 





Telephone Name for Drug Company. 

The value of the telephone in ordering supplies and material 
is appreciated by many business houses. Reports have been 
published in these columns telling of drug stores advertising 
that they make a specialty of putting up and delivering pre- 
scriptions on messages received over the telephone. A drug 
company in California intends to make this departure from 
the old routine something more than a specialty, as evidenced 
in the following, published recently in the Fresno, Cal., Repub- 
lican: “Articles were filed yesterday of the Phone Drug Com- 
pany of this city, with $30,000 authorized stock in 300 shares, 
fully subscribed by H. G. Parsons, 150 shares, and F. E. Cook 
and O. Gibbs, 75 each. Mr. Parsons is, or was, manager of 
the San Joaquin Drug Company, and the purpose of the com- 
pany is to introduce here an Eastern idea in connection with 
the pharmacy business, namely, quick deliveries on telephone 
orders for prescriptions.” 








Practicability of Wireless Telephone for Rural Use. 
Please let me know through your paper what, if any, success 
the wireless telephone is meeting, as we see little or none of it 
out West here. Is it practical yet for farmers’ and rural use? 
In your opinion will it ever be operated with as little expense as 
our present wire systems? 


The wireless telephones, of which you read so much in the 
newspapers from time to time, seem to be first-class things to 
serve as a basis for companies which can issue large amounts 
of stock to sell. As a commercial substitute for land lines the 
wireless telephone has not proven in and owing to the scientific 
limitations which hedge its development will probably never be 
in any real sense a substitute for exchange telephones and net- 
works of overland lines. 

The wireless telephone is likely to have a limited but dis- 
tinctly valuable field of use as a means of conveying messages 
across bodies of water. For example, one of the foremost 
experimenters in the field of wireless telephony foresees the 
possibility of increasing the range of transmission by cutting 
out the submarine cable across the British Channel and relay- 
ing messages from wire to wireless and from wireless back 
to wire lines again at the shores, thus making it possible to 
talk for a greater distance between points in Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe. It is a well known fact that a con- 
siderable amount of cable in a line will reduce the number of 
miles over which speech can be transmitted in a manner 
which is satisfactory to the talking parties. 

Certain wireless telephone companies have made extravagant 
claims to the effect that their device would supplant the wire 
systems, and have even falsely claimed to have the support of 
certain electrical authorities for these claims. It is doubtful, 
however, if they could convince any well informed scientists 
that there was the slightest foundation for broad claims of this 
character on the basis of achievements now the subject of re- 
liable records. 





Sulphated Plates of Storage Cells. 


Is there any special treatment that will restore the positive 
plates of a storage battery to right color when they have become 
sulphated from an over-discharge or any other reason? Does it 
injure the cells to leave sulphate on the plates? The battery is 
all right, is working and voltage is what it should be—in fact, 
there seems to be nothing wrong, only the color of the positive 
plates. Part of the cells are new and I am afraid did not get 
the proper initial charge because the charging machine was out 
of order and the charge was interrupted for about three hours. 
The new cells are worse than the old cells. 


When a lead storage cell is fully charged the active material 
on the positive plates is lead peroxide, Pb O:, while the negative 
active material is spongy lead. During the process of discharge, 
both of these are partly changed into lead sulphate, Pb S O, 
which is a white substance, insoluble in water and of a very 
high resistance. If all the active material on either plate were 
to be converted into lead sulphate, it would be impossible to 
recharge the battery because of its high resistance. On this 
account the appearance of white spots on the plates is justly 
viewed with alarm. A little will not affect the performance 
of the cell, but do not let it spread. The best treatment is 
overcharging at about half the normal rate. If your regular 
charging rate is 20 amperes, charge at that rate until the voltage, 
specific gravity, and gassing show that you have a complete 
charge. Then cut the current down to 10 amperes (half nor- 
mal) and continue for several hours. Follow this procedure 
persistently and the spots will vanish, if not too deeply seated. 
If only part of the cells are affected with white spots, do not 
overcharge the good cells for the sake of the bad ones. Pro- 


longed overcharging will do a healthy cell no good. Run spe- 
cial leads to the bad cells and treat them to a special dose of 
current as above directed. 

If the cells are sulphated from internal discharge due to for- 
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eign chemicals in the electrolyte, the latter must be changed at 
once. Send a sample of the electrolyte to the maker of the 
cell, who will tell you, free of charge, whether it is pure or not. 


> 


Testing With Bridge on Lines Carrying Bells. 

Mr. F. S. Lyman in the June 11 TELEPHONY had an article 
on “Locating faults on toll lines with a Wheatstone bridge.”’ 

(1). In his Fig. 1, suppose the ground on the toll line were 
a cross with a bridging grounded farmers’ line, what difference 
would the bells on the farmers’ line make in the tests? 

(2) In testing for shorts on a line that carries bridged bells, 
how do you allow for the rails? 

I have a bridge but most of my 
and I don’t have very good success. 

On a farmers’ line using a number of bridging bells 
and probably iron wire, readings taken as outlined in Mr. 
Lyman’s article would not be accurate. 


To locate a cross between one farmers’ line and another, 
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Fig. 1. 


or in fact, between any two lines, the following method 
can be used: 

Connect the bridge as shown in Fig. 1, using for the 
loop the crossed sides of the two lines. Read this loop, 
and compute the distance as for a “short.” 

The resistance of the fault» will affect the reading, of 
course, making the trouble show farther from the office 
than it really is. To reduce this error, it is well to ring 
through the trouble before taking the reading, with a view 
to lowering the contact resistance. It is well to ring 
through a “short” put on the line for test purposes also, 
before taking the reading. 

To locate a “short” on a farmer’s line, we would suggest 
the following: 

When the line is in a normal condition, take a loop read- 
ing on the main line at each subscriber’s leg, having a 
“short” put on at each one of these points consecutively; 
keep a record of these readings, and when the line gets in 
trouble, compare the reading then gotten with the table 
of “short” readings. Very fair locations should be obtained 
in this way. ~. 

Telephoning Through the Chest. 

I was told the other day that one could telephone just as well 
by holding the mouthpiece of the telephone against the chest 
and speaking in an ordinary tone, as if one talked into the 


transmitter as usual. Is this true, and if so, how do you ex- 
plain the process? Also, ‘What’s the use’? 


The action of the telephone transmitter which you describe 
has been noticed and tested by quite a number of people. It 
is so easily verified that there should be no question as to its 
possibility. The action is as follows: 

The transmitter requires for its operation only that the 
carbon granules shall be properly shaken. When the mouth- 
piece and transmitter are placed in contact with the breast, the 
sound wave is transmitted by the vibration of the solid part 
of the body directly.to the transmitter. This principle of 
direct transmission has been for many years in use by physi- 
cians in the instrument known as the stethoscope. By its use 
they are able to hear the beating of the heart, the action of 
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the lungs and can in this way detect abnormal conditions, 
such as imperfect valve action in the heart, mucous forming in 
the lungs, etc. 

When we speak, the vocal cords vibrate at some frequency, 
emitting puffs of air into the cavities above the vocal organs. 
These cavities possess resonance for certain frequencies, so 
that a complex vibration is the result. This causes the solid 
portions of the body surrounding the organs of speech to 
vibrate in a similar manner. These vibrations are transmitted 
through the mouthpiece of the transmitter which is resting 
against the breast and so shakes up the carbon as to cause 
speech to be transmitted. 
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Answering your last question: “What’s the use?’’ we would 
say that there seems to us to be no advantage whatever at- 
tempting to use an ordinary telephone in this way. However, 
it is a useful fact to remember. We have often seen people 
who were using the telephone attempt to say something to 
some person in the room without having their words carried 
through the telephone to the distant party. Sometimes they 
do this by putting the hand over the mouthpiece, which is 
quite effective; but it should be remembered that it is unsafe 
to attempt to shut off the sound by putting the transmitter 
against the breast, as people sometimes do when using a desk 
telephone. 


Telephone News 


A. T. & T. Co. Put Up the Money to Kill Competition in 
Nebraska. 

Attorneys representing the state of Nebraska in the suit 
brought to oust the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have been taking the depositions of President 
Yost and General Manager McFarland. This is the action 
brought to enjoin the further purchase of Independent com- 
panies and to set aside the sales already consummated in 
pursuance of a policy, as charged, to break up the Inde- 
pendent competition and to establish a monopoly in the 
business. 

Both officers admitted, in answer to direct questions, that 
three companies recently purchased were active competitors, 
and all they had to offer in mitigation was that they had not 
compelled any of the three to break any connections with other 
Independent lines nor would they be compelled to do so. Mr. 
McFarland stated that the American company is the owner 
of 42,000 of the 46,000 shares of the Nebraska company, while 
Mr. Yost said that the money to buy the stock in the three 
Independents was borrowed from the parent concern. Only 
enough is retained in Nebraska to qualify the men to act as 
directors. 

Attorney General Thompson asked Mr. McFarland if the 
Nebraska company favored compulsory physical connection, 
but the answer was that he was not in a position to reply. 

Mr. Yost testified, that the Nebraska company is indebted to 
the American company $970,000, of which sum $670,000 was 
borrowed in July, 1910. Asked as to whether his company 
would enter into contracts with other companies for the physi- 
cal connection of their lines and the interchange of business, 
he said: 

“The Nebraska Telephone Company is willing to enter into 
connections with any and every company in the state of Ne- 
braskka WHERE SUCH CONNECTION MEANS _IN- 
CREASED BUSINESS TO THE NEBRASKA TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY and better facilities to the public.” 

Mr. Yost refused to show three letters that he had sent 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, on the 
ground that their contents would be made known to the In- 
dependent managers. He did produce three letters, how- 
ever. In one of these Mr. Yost wrote: 

“The attorneys think our purchase of stock in said company 
(the Plattsmouth) would doubtless result in a suit under the 
Sherman or Junkin acts, with, as they believe, a fair chance 
of our being successful, and both Mr. McFarland and myself 
are willing to advise taking the chance.” 

In another he wrote: 


“I realize that we are taking some chances from a legal 
standpoint, in making purchases recently made, and if in a 
legal fight the company should lose out, I would be subject to 
censure, but our attorneys think we have a fair show of not 
losing out, and, as it looks to me, we had better take some 





chances, and lose, than to permit our opponents to have things 
their own way. In all of above matters, McFarland and my- 
self have fully agreed that our purchases were for the best 
interests of the Nebraska company.” 
War Declared Against New Ohio Tax Schedule. 
That the telephone interests of Ohio may test in the courts 
the appraisals made by the tax commission of Ohio was indi- 





cated by representatives of companies, who were before the 
commission. 

President Frank L. Beam of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association said: “Though the tax rate in some localities is 
over 3 per cent, and private property pays this year on about 
50 per cent valuation, the commission has placed telephone 
property on the duplicate at 100 cents on the dollar. 
property will not be taxed at 100 cents on the dollar until 1911, 
while the commission is taxing telephone property on that basis 
this vear. It is unfair and we will fight it.” 

Mr. Beam said that if they were to apply under the limited 
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tax rate and if all other public utilities were advanced in the 
same proportion, there would be no objection, but the associa- 
tion objected to increasing the valuations and paying under the 
present high tax rate. In speaking of the failure of a number 
of the smaller telephone companies to be represented at the 
hearing before the commission Wednesday, Mr. Beam said that 
they had left their interests in the charge of the association, 
and for that reason did not deem it necessary to come to Col- 
umbus, but that their non-appearance should not be taken as 
evidence that they were satisfied with the valuations for the 
present year. 

D. J. Cable of Lima, representing the same association, said: 
“The valuations on telephone property are grossly excessive 
and may put some of the companies out of business. The val- 
uations of the companies at Lima and Delphos, and of others 
which I have investigated, are far in excess of the actual phys- 
ical value. 

Mr. Cable said he does not want discrimination in favor of 
other real estate property, nor does he desire that telephone 
property should be taxed lower than its true valuation. He 
thinks that all property should be taxed according to 1 uniform 
rule. He cited the increase of valuation of the Delphos tele- 
phone property from between $8,000 and $9,000 to $19,000 this 
year, and that of the Lima property from $65,000 to $168,000 
this year. In both cases, as well as many others he had inves- 
tigated, he said, the tax valuation was far in excess of the 
actual physical value. 

E. E. Eubank, representing the Jackson County Home Tele- 
phone Company, argued against increasing telephone apprais- 
als this year, when manufacturing property was on the du- 
plicate’ at low valuation. This led President R. M. Dittey of 
the commission to state that it was not the fault of the com- 
mission, if other property was grossly undervalued, and asked 
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the telephone men if they expected the commission wholly to 
ignore the law requiring it to assess at full value. 

J. S. Brailey, Jr., representing the Toledo company, argued 
that the true principle of taxation was equalization. So long 
as an adequate amount of taxes was raised and the burden 
equalized among all taxpayers, it made no difference what were 
the valuations or the rate. 

All the companies which have been heard are satisfied with 
the commission’s work of equalization. 

Protests against being taxed at higher valuation on _ this 
year’s rate were made by companies at Mansfield, Delphos, 
Lima, Greenville, Union City, Lighville, La Rue, Heslop, Mil- 
ford Center, Shade, Killbuck, Marion, Leipsic and Jackson. 

Julius Wise and A. H. Stump representing the Bluffton and 
Bradner telephone companies, appeared before the state tax 
commission to remonstrate against the proposed raise in valua- 
tion of property. Tentative values fixed by the commission are 
about 40 per cent in advance over last year’s values. Hearings 
in the cases of the big telephone companies begin this week. 

\mong others appearing before the tax commission in 
opposition to the large increases made by the commission 
in the tax valuation of telephone properties, were Harry M. 
Daugherty of Columbus, representing the United States 
Telephone Co.; A. G. Stoltz, representing the Bucyrus Tele- 
phone Co.; E. D. Hownes, representing the Madison Tele- 
phone Co., of Geneva; E. O. Fitch, representing the Jeffer- 
son-Warren Telephone Co., of Orangeville; H. P. Morrow, 
representing the Hillsboro Telephone Co.; J. E. Boeggeman, 
representing the Central District and Printing Telegraph 
Co., of Pittsburg; J. F. McGrew, representing the Spring- 
‘field-Xenia Telephone Co.; H. W. Paddock, representing 
Central Union Telephone Co. 





Telephone Cases Before the Railroad Commission of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The annual report of the Railroad Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania ior the year 1900 mentions five complaints devoted to 
the telephone industry out of a total of 352. Four of the 
cases bear upon rates or charges. 

One case which has some interesting features is that of 
Henry D. England vs. American Union Telephone Company. 
This case involves what are known as “other line” charges. 
The official statement of the case in the report is as follows: 

“The complainant in this case notified the commission that 
there is a variation in rates for telephone service between Mor- 
gantown, Pa., and Reading, Pa., and Reading and Morgan- 
town, the charges being 15 cents from Reading to Morgantown 
over the line of the Consolidated Telephone Companies, and 
5 cents from Morgantown to Reading over the line of the 
Conestoga Telephone Company. 

“In answer to this complaint the American Union Telephone 
Company advised the commission that they operate the Reading 
telephone exchange, whereas the Conestoga Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, of Morgantown, operate that exchange 
and have no connection with the respondent in any way with 
the exception of a traffic agreement between the two companies. 

“They further state that their established rate from Reading 
to Morgantown is 15 cents, and contend that the Conestoga com- 
pany should charge the same price from Morgantown to Read- 
ing.” 

Another case brings up the question of alleged discrimina- 
tion involved in the charging of 10 cent rates from pay sta- 
tions in Philadelphia hotels, while patrons of pay stations oth- 
erwise located pay 5 cents per call. The report of this case, 
John Rose vs. Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, is 
as follows: 

“Complainant brought to the attention of the commission the 
fact that for outgoing calls received at certain hotels in the 
city of Philadelphia a charge of 10 cents per call was made, 
whereas at other points on the line of the Bell Telephone Com- 
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pany of Pennsylvania the charge for such calls was 5 cents 
each, and alleged discrimination. 

“Tn answer, respondent denies discrimination, and denies that 
it imposed a charge of 10 cents per call on outgoing local tele- 
phone calls from stations of certain hotels in the city of Phila- 
delphia. It stated that for the convenience of the public there 
had been established a local public telephone station at various 
places in the city of Philadelphia, at which a uniform charge 
of 5 cents for each local message of five minutes or less in 
duration was made. That as to service furnished via its lines 
in the hotels shown in complaint, the same was what was 
known as private branch exchange service, being furnished by 
respondent to said hotels, and the charge or rate therefore be- 
ing fixed by said hotels, all of said amount over and above the 
written out 5-cent rates fixed by the respondent belonging to 
the hotels. 

“The commission sent a copy of this answer to the com- 
plainant with the advice that there seemed to be no discrimina- 
tion in this action, and that unless complainant was able to 
controvert the facts set forth by respondent, the case would 
be marked closed.” 

The other cases seem to be of a more or less trivial char- 
acter. 


New York Commission Has No Control Over 1,000 Tele- 
phone Companies. 

Out of about 1,200 telephone companies doing business in 
the state of New York, only 115 will come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the public service commission, second district, which 
assumed control on September ist, of telephone and telegraph 
companies operating within the state. The reduction in the 
number to be supervised is due to the provision in the law 
creating the trust which limits the control to companies own- 
ing property in excess of $10,000. 

In Albany the commission will have offices in the building 
recently leased at 19 Washington avenue and in New York 
city rooms have been rented in the tower of the Metropolitan 
Life building. 

Some difficulty was experienced in finding a competent man 
to act as chief of the division, but the commission finally select- 
ed Edward B. Rogers, of Elmira, a man with twenty-two years’ 
experience in the telephone field, at a salary of $4,000 a year. 








Mississippi Toll Rates Established by Railroad Com- 

mission. 

At a meeting of the Mississippi Railroad Commission, held 
September 7, a new schedule of rates for telephone companies 
was adopied—or rather, an old schedule of rates, adopted in 
October, 1907, and never abrogated, was brought forward and 
amended in several respects, following being the order: 

“In the matter of toll rates for telephone companies it is 
ordered that telephone companies may charge not to exceed 
the following rates for long distance service between points on 
their respective systems for each oral message or conversation 
of three minutes or less duration, and not to exceed one-third 
of such rate for each minute or fraction thereof in addition 
to the first three minutes: 


<a RR ans ise ad wa egy pele sadicdeopeene’s 10 cents 
? to 15 miles......... Pe ELAR AO OG VOR ROE EER. 15 cents 
ie, CU oo Seah eng, Female dikes adis #0 vied sic 0 0 20 cents 
ete re EE Dt AS Co et OE Sic odie vie Sin gieie oe so waen 25 cents 
Ae RIE SERS ole Pay a ea 30 cents 
OR i ee Le ee 
IN SEO A TITS sr aw aS PO PS COR Ui 40 cents 
NC CN Nd on ce See a ga Sa Ue. o' vue weno 45 cents 
ee kw chee goede vane 50 cents 
PR I I aon 8 fn weigleiaite s oem’ 50 cents 


On messages that are to be sent over one hundred miles the 
telephone company is permitted to charge one-half cent per 
mile in addition te the 50 cents for the 100-mile talk. 
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On all joint messages, that is, where the message is over 
more than one company’s line, 10% may be added to the 
mileage rate for the shortest talk, and not less than 15 cents 
for a 3-minute conversation. The revenue derived from joint- 
line messages is to be divided between the companies accord- 
ing to the mileage over which said message is transmitted by 
each company, or by agreement. 

This old schedule of rates was revived because of the report 
to the commission that some of the new companies doing busi- 
ness in the State are charging less than the authorized rate. 





Rate Agitation in the Suburbs of Boston. 


Since the issuance of a recommendation by the Massachu- 
setts Highway Commission providing for new rates involving 
an extension of measured service, under the zone system, in 
Boston and adjoining territory, and the adoption of the sched- 
ule proposed by the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, protests have been made by subscribers in various 
parts of the territory. The protestants claim that their aver- 
age bills will be raised under the new plan. Those responsible 
for the change, however, point out that it was made on the 
basis of a most thorough study of the financial condition of the 
company, the value of its plant, and traffic conditions. The fig- 
ures presented seem to show conclusively that the general 
effect will be to reduce the annual charges for subscribers using 
a limited amount of service, while the very large users will 
simply have to bear the proportion of charges which it is 
equitable that they should carry. 





Kendall Weisiger Appointed Traffic Engineer of Southern 
Bell Telephone Company. 


The position of traffic engineer of the Southern Bell 
Telephone &.Telegraph Company was on September 1 as- 
sumed by Kendall Weisiger. He will have charge of all 
traffic engineering and traffic supervision of the Southern 
Bell company in the seven states where it operates. 

The steady advancement which this young Virginian 
engineer has made, and his work, mark him as a man with 
a future, as well as a past which is a source of pleasure 
to his friends, and should be an encouragement to other 
ambitious young men in the industry. 

Mr. Weisiger was born of native parents in Richmond, 
Va., in the year 1880. Realizing the importance of getting 
an early start in the career for which he intended to fit him- 
self, he became interested in electrical experiments at the 
age of eight years. Like many another boy he put in time 
after school installing electric bells, telephones, etc. For 
some years past Mr. Weisiger has been a diligent student, 
but it is on record that when he had an extraordinarily 
large job he “played hookey” from school to finish it on 
time, and ever since then finishing things on time has been 
one of his hobbies. 

By the time he was ready to go to college he had ac- 
quired considerable experience of a practical nature, and 
was employed to maintain the electric light plant of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg, Va., while 
he was a student there. At the same time he was manager 
of the local telephone company’s 50 line magneto plant. 
He drew $5 per month for this. He worked for a large 
telephone company during vacations. During the last two 
years he paid his tuition out of carnings. 

Graduating in 1899 with a degree in the course of elec- 
trical engineering, he determined to gather experience which 
would be useful in the future and worked for telephone and 
electric companies in Pittsburg, Chicago, Buffalo and New 
York City. Suddenly the sight of a steamship bound for 
’ his native town crystallized a desire to return to his home, 
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and, giving up a promising position, he left New York on 
the next boat. 

In 1901 he joined the engineering department of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, where 
he was employed as inspector. He was on the road for 

















Mr. Kendall Weisiger. 


four years in this capacity, and during this period he was 
married at Charleston, S. C. In 1905 he was transferred 
from the road to the general office, as equipment engineer, 
and was later made general traffic supervisor. While hold- 
ing this position he prepared instructions which form the 
basis of the operation of the traffic department. Later he 
was transferred back to the engineering department as 
assistant chief engineer, next in authority to Chief Engi- 
neer George J. Yundt; and the latest appointment, effective 
September 1, made him traffic engineer, with the respon- 
sibility for service in the entire territory. 

Mr. Weisiger is a hard worker, who makes his efforts 
count by avoiding ineffective exertion and the misdirected 
use of energy. He has faith in system, and knows how to 
keep a system under his control. A believer in maps, rec- 
ords and curves, he has his salary for a number of years 
hence worked out in the form of a curve. Up to date he 
has beaten the curve, which shows that this hustler in exe- 
cution is conservative in planning. 


Municipal Electricians Discuss Telephone Subjects at An- 
nual Convention. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Municipal Electricians was held in Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 6, 7, 8 and 9. About 100 members attended. Mayor H. 
H. Edgerton opened the convention with an address of wel- 
come. Commissioner of Public Safety Charles S. Owen, also 
addressed the meeting. 

Besides listening to several technical papers during the ses- 
sions and engaging in discussions, the delegates inspected Roch- 
ester’s fire alarm headquarters, and saw the scenic beauties of 
Rochester. J. B. Yeakle was president of the Association for 
the year ending with this convention. 

New Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, H. 
C. Bundy, Watertown; first vice-president, John Craig, Toronto ; 
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second vice-president, John Kratz, Buffalo, N. Y.; third vice- 
president, J. B. Yeakle, Baltimore; secretary, Clarence George, 
Houston, [ex.; treasurer, C. E. Diehl, Harrisburg, Pa.; chair- 
man of finance committee, Harry G. Kennedy, Rochester, N. Y. 

Among the papers read were the following: “Modern Po- 
lice Telegraph,” Joseph LB. Smith, superintendent of the Roch- 
ester Police Telegraph and Telephone; “The Relation of the 
Telephone to the General Organization of Fire Department 
Service,” H. C. Bundy, Watertown, N. Y. “Mercury Arc and 
Other Rectifiers,’ H. G. Kennedy, Supt. of Rochester Fire 
Alarm Telegraph Bureau; “Underground Work,” J. B. Yea- 
kle, Baltimore, and Clarence R. George, Houston, Tex.; ‘“Dan- 
ger to Firemen in Directing Streams Near High Potential 
Wires,” T. C. O’Hearn, Cambridge, Mass. 

An interesting demonstration of wireless telephony was given 
in Convention Hall Wednesday night by John W. Kelly, Jr., 
Chief of the Electrical Bureau of Camden, N. J. 





Telephone System for Wrecking Crew. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is installing an un- 
usual telephone system at its East Side roundhouse in In- 
dianapolis. When completed the blowing of whistles and 
otherwise calling the members of a wrecking crew will no 
longer be resorted to, at least during the night. 

The telephone system being installed will have twenty- 
eight stations, one in the home of each member of the 
crew. When there is a call for the crew the operator of the 
roundhouse can instantly connect all the twenty-eight sta- 
tions’ instruments, and by turning a magneto can ring all 
of the telephones at one time, and then give the message 
to all the men at once. The officials believe that the new 
system will save much delay in getting the crew out, and 
consequently cut down the duration of blockades on ac- 
count of wrecks, derailments and other mishaps. These 
instruments will be used for no service other than communi- 
cation between the members of the wrecking crew and the 
roundhouse. 





Important Detroit Firms Becoming Users of Home Service. 

The superiority of the service of the Home Telephone 
Company of Michigan is being clearly indicated by the in- 
creasing use made of this system by the most prominent 
business houses and residents of the city. Not only are the 
present subscribers of the company who have both tele- 
phones making it a more constant practice to “Use the 
Home,” but new contracts which are being written include 
the names of some of the most prominent people in the 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Having installed a Home Switchboard, 
with full equipment in our New Offices, we 
earnestly request all our customers and 
friends to call us over this line if possible, 
as we can assure you far better service. 


] City 5130. BUHL SONS COMPANY. 


Service at Detroit Is Approved by the Right Kind 
of People. 











The Home 


city, who were at first conservative about using the new 
service, but are now taking it because it has demonstrated 
its merits. 

Significant of the feeling of people of this class is the 
notice here reproduced, sent out to its customers by the 
largest hardware concern in the state, and also the oldest. 
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This notice was printed and mailed on the firm’s own 
initiative, without any knowledge of the Home company 


until after it had been distributed. 





International Congress of Telephone and Telegraph Engi- 
neers Held at Paris. 

On September 6 M. Millerand, Minister of Public Works, 
Posts and Telegraphs, opened the second International 
Congress of Telegraph and Telephone Engineers of Europe. 
Several prominent American engineers were present by in- 
vitation of the European members of the Conterence. 
Among the subjects discussed were the co-operation of 
the telegraph and telephone services, the extension of the 
range of transmission, and comparisons of manual and 
automatic systems. 





Subscribers Organize to Oppose Bell Company at Dallas. 

An organization to be known as the Law and Order League 
of Telephone Subscribers of Dallas, Texas, was organized 
there Friday, Sept. 2, to fight the Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company. The league was formed by and its 
menibers consist of citizens who are opposed to the policy of 
the telephone company of demanding advance payment for 
telephone rentals and of removing telephones without notice. 
At the first meeting of the league, it was decided to make an 
investigation of the company’s legal right to a franchise in 
the city. Committees were also appointed to institute judicial 
proceedings against the telephone company. Officers were 
elected as follows: W. P. Pierson, president; Rev. John L. 
Andrews, vice-president, and James DeGrosler, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Gin 





Bell Telephone Company Starts Competition in Macon, Mo. 

If the Bell telephone company takes advantage of the 
rights for which it has so persistently fought in Macon, 
Missouri, it will soon install a competing telephone system 
there. Although it has been kept out of town for years 
owing to the fact that the Home company’s service was so 
satisfactory that the Bell company could not get a fran- 
chise, it has fought the question through until a franchise 
was granted and repassed by the council over the mayor’s 
veto on September 5. 





Party Line Service a Bone of Contention in Louisville. 

Announcement has been made by the city attorney of Louis- 
ville that he will push action against the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Company, begun some time ago, to enjoin it from in- 
stituting party line service. The contention of the city official 
is that the franchise of the company does not permit this, al- 
though the company itself maintains that its franchise gives it 
that authority. 

The action is really the result of newspaper agitation, it is 
declared by officials of the company, who insist that the court 
proceedings will result in their rights being made clear. 

Inasmuch as the city of Louisville and suits pending against 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company to prevent 
it from raising its rates—which it put into effect more than 
two years ago, in spite of the litigation—it looks as if the mu- 
nicipality will have its hands full of telephone litigation. 


Injunction Case on Los Angeles Rate Ordinance Heard in 
United States Circuit Court. 

Judge Welborn of the United States Circuit Court heard the 
opening of the injunction suit brought by the Sunset Telephone 
Company to prevent the enforcement of rate reductions as 
covered by an ordinance passed by the city council of Los 
Angeles. The Sunset company has claimed that it will lose 
$50,000 by the adoption of the new rates. 

The question of including franchise valuation in capital ac- 
count will be argued be‘ore the court, 

















From the Patent Office 






By Max W. Zabel 


NEUTRALIZING INDUCED DISTURBANCES. 
C. F. Scott, Pittsburg, Pa., pat. 969,499, Sept. 6, 1910, assigned 
to Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 
A new system for neutralizing inductive disturbances in 
intelligence transmission circuits is set forth in this patent. It 
is assumed that the alternating trolley circuit 1 and 2, induc- 
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tively disturbs the telephone line, 5. A transformer, 7, having 
two inductively associated windings is used, winding, 9, being 
in series with the line, 5, and winding, 8, in series with the line, 
6. It is assumed that the inductive effect of the telephone cir- 
cuit on lines 5 and 6 is nearly equal and therefore the inductive 
effects of these two lines through the transformer, 7, are used 
to neutralize each other. Adjustable means including the re- 
sistance, 11, and impedance, 10, are provided to adjust the sys- 
tem. 























TELEPHONE AND PROTECTIVE ALARM SYSTEM. 
J. G. Nolen, Chicago, pat. 969,393, Sept. 6, 1910, assigned to 
J. E. Shepherd, Chicago. 

The protective device set forth in this patent includes in com- 
bination with the telephone line a normally de-energized line 
signal at the central station and also the ordinary operator’s 
set with its associated receiver. At the subscriber’s station, a 
transmitter and switching device is provided, which normally 
opens the transmitter circuit. The protective circuit at the 
substation includes signal initiating means and motor actuated 
alarm means controlled by the protective circuit. At the sub- 


station also is provided motor operated means for closing the 
transmitter circuit during the operation of the audible alarm 
so that the alarm will be transmitted to the central station. 


RECEIVER HOLDER. 
C. R. Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa., pat. 969,403, Sept. 6, 1910, 
assigned one-half to J. Cook and one-half to J. B. Fel- 
heimer, of Philadelphia. 

This telephone receiver holder is intended for desk tele- 
phones and comprises a vertical rod mounted on the base of the 
desk telephone. The rod has an arm arranged so that when it 
is swung backward it lowers the switch hook lever and when 
swung forward it permits the switch hook lever to rise. The 
rod has an adjustable angular extension at its free end to 
hold the receiver. 








MEANS FOR OVERCOMING INDUCTION. 
C. I. Scott, Pittsburg, Pa., pat. 969,498, Sept. 6, 1910, as- 
signed to Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

In order to overcome the effect of induction on telephone 
lines, this system provides a transformer 13, having two pri- 
mary windings, 15 and 16, respectively in series with the trolley 
wire 17, and the ground return wire or rail, 18. It is assumed 
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that the generator, 3, delivers alternating current to the rail- 
way system. The telephone line, 20, has connected in series 
with it the secondary windings, 19, of the transformer to receive 
inductive currents from the primary windings, thereby to neu- 
tralize the normal inductive effect which the trolley circuit has 
on the telephone line. 


In the Manufacturing Field 


Stromberg-Carlson Buys Entire Common Battery Busi- 
ness of American Electric Telephone Company. 

Late last week a deal was closed by which the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., acquired the entire common battery business of 
the American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago. This 
includes all inventions, patents, drawings, records, and ev- 
erything relating to or used in the manufacture and sale 
of common battery telephones, switchboards, and apparatus. 

The American Electric Telephone Company has built and 
installed common battery systems in a considerable num- 
ber of important cities, and it is natural to believe that the 
business of making extensions of these boards is assumed 
by the Stromberg-Carlson people to have been acquired 
by this deal. The Stromberg-Carlson company has notified 
all former customers of the American Eelectric Telephone 
Company that it will furnish apparatus conforming to the 
standards which have already been set, and will in addition 
give them the benefits of any improvements which may be 
made by the Stromberg-Carlson company, with its great 
manufacturing and engineering facilities. 

Former customers of the American Electric company are 
assuret! of the best possible service not only from the well 
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known standard set by the Stromberg-Carlson company in 
its dealings with its own regular customers, but from the 
fact that it has secured the services of Mr. H. P. Clausen, 
formerly chief engineer and general superintendent of the 
American Electric Telephone Company, who will henceforth 
be a prominent member of the engineering staff of the 
Stromberg-Carlson company. 

Ernest L. Clark Speaks on Cedar Poles Before Chicago 

Electric Club. 

Engineers and others connected with the electrical in- 
dustry of Chicago voted the talk of Mr. Ernest L. Clark, 
given at the luncheon of the Electric Club on Wednesday, 
September 14, one of the most interesting talks which has 
been heard. 

Mr. Clark, introduced by President Homer E. Niesz as 
“Dean of the pole industry in Chicago,” told of the great 
change which came into the pole industry along in the late 
80’s when the electric light and power companies began to 
grow. 

The telegraph companies up to that time had been the 
greatest users of cedar poles, and had taken all sizes. When 
the electric light companies entered the market, they intro- 
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duced a demand for assorted lots, and this made it neces- 
sary to revise the whole system of pole distribution. Cedar 
from that time had to be sorted and stacked in piles of the 
different sizes in concentration yards. 

A good natured hint was given to engineers who, as Mr. 
Clark said, “are in the habit” of preparing specifications, 
that they should study the habits of Nature in the produc- 
tion of cedar poles, for it is Nature and not the cedarman 
who is responsible for the sizes as they are found in the 
yards. Each year new wrinkles in specifications crop up, 
and when not only the top and butt measurements are spe- 
cified but an intermediate measurement, it greatly adds to 
the difficulty of filling an order. 

Mr:.Clark spoke of the coming exhaustion of the Michigan 
cedar producing territory, which all dealers in poles and 
far seeing purchasers are aware will occur at some time in 
the future. Already poles have to be brought from dis- 
tances of 5 to 12 miles back from water in many instances, 
and there are few ports on the lakes where cedar can 
now be purchased, the majority being rail cedar. 

Mr. Clark gave a specific instance of a heavy order for 
large size, rigidly specified, which he said it would be im- 
possible to fill under the present condition of the market, 
even if all the cedar companies were to combine in the at- 
tempt. 

Years ago the best cedar was found growing among 
pines, but the pines in the cedar country have practically 
all been cut off, and the best cedar today is found among 
the second growth of oak and other hardwood. 

As the stock of cedar has been and is surely continuing 
to go through a process of constant diminution, users will 
find themselves obliged to turn to a substitute. One class 
of substitutes which will be available is the steel or con- 
crete pole, and another is Western cedar. Large quanti- 
ties of western cedar are available in Idaho, British Colum- 
bia and other parts of the Northwest. Although the use- 
ful life of Western cedar is not so great as that of Michi- 
gan cedar, by proper treatment of the butt with a high 
grade wood preservative the life of a treated Western cedar 
pole may be made to exceed that of an untreated Michigan 
cedar pole. As long as the remaining supply of Michigan 
cedar is available, Mr. Clark stated, none should be used 
without proper treatment with a wood preservative. He is 
an enthusiast on this subject, which he has given extensive 
study. Although he refused to be led on by any members 
present to tell what he thought was the best preservative, 
he did give forceful reasons for his belief in the open tank 
method of treatment. He emphasized the necessity of using 
preservative on Michigan cedar by quoting a U. S. Forest 
Service report as authority for the statement that it takes 
one hundred years to grow a 30-foot, 7-inch top, Michigan 
cedar, and there is no chance of reforestation. Mr. Clark 
said: “When we once get through with Michigan cedar we 
will be through for good.” 

His investigations of the Western cedar have led him to 
believe that it will be extensively used as a substitute al- 
though not very much favored, by engineers today when 
Michigan cedar is available. 

The best Western cedar grows up on the mountain sides 
and the poorest near water level, while, strange to say, the 
reverse of this condition is found in Michigan, where the 
best cedar is found along the creeks. The only way of 
getting the Western cedar to transportation is by building 
chutes to carry it down the mountain sides, and in this pro- 
cess there is quite a heavy loss in breakage, and of course 
the freight to central and eastern markets is a big factor in 
the price. 

The purchasers of Western cedar cut on an altogether 
different system from that used in cutting Michigan cedar. 
The latter, on account of specifications for a large butt 
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measurement enforced by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its imitators, is cut as close to the 
ground as possible. The Western cedar on the contrary 
is cut back from the top, and a considerable butt length is 
usually available from each stick for use as other timber. 

Mr. George H. Lukes, chief engineer of the North Shore 
Electric Company humorously made a statement which will 
be significant tc the purchasing agents of telephone com- 
panies for some time after they have finished laughing at 
the droll way it was put. Mr. Lukes said that all en- 
gineers who have looked into the future foresee the ne- 
cessity of using concrete or steel for poles, and that this 
is quite practical for telephone and telegraph companies, 
and in fact all users of low tension current. The electric 
light and power companies, however, who are obliged to 
use 4,000 volts and higher, and for whom the requirement 
of uninterrupted service makes it necessary to employ men 
on live wires, do not feel that they can run the risk of em- 
ploying a metallic support. The consequence is that these 
companies feel that they are compelled to use cedar, and 
that the telephone and telegraph companies should not pur- 
chase it, but should allow it to be reserved for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the light and power companies. 





AMERican ELectric TELEPHONE Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. F. E. Kyle as chief engi- 
neer. 





Improving an Old Board. 
The Peninsula Telephone Company of Tampa, Fla., has re- 
cently equipped every cord circuit in its Bradentown exchange 
with Monarch bridged series clearing-out drops and lamp re- 


call signals. With the new equipment, it is claimed that it will 
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The Monarch Bridged and Series Clearing-Out Cord Circuit. 


be impossible for a ring off signal to get by the board—even if 
there were a “dead short” on the line beyond the board. The 
recall lamp in each cord circuit provides a certain and quick 
way for a subscriber to get back on the line. As indicated in 
the circuit drawing, there is no relay required to operate the 
lamp. 


Double Investigation of the Automanual System, to Be 
Installed in Greensburg, Ind. 

The Decatur County Independent Telephone Company, of 
Greensburg, Indiana, having outgrown its present capacity, re- 
cently decided to purchase entire new equipment. A committee 
of four visited the city of Ashtabula, Ohio, and inspected the 
“Automanual” exchange at Ashtabula Harbor, installed by The 
North Electric Company early in 1909. After a careful examin- 
ation and study of this system, they returned to Greensburg 
and submitted a full report to the company. 

The advantages of the Automanual system set forth in this 
report were so marked and seemingly impossible, that it was 
decided to send a second committee to Ashtabula for the pur- 
pose of confirming the report of the first committee. As a re- 
sult of the second committee’s visit, The North Electric Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded a contract for 800 
lines of Automanual to be installed in Greensburg. 

The Greensburg company has closed negotiations for new 
central office quarters and when the new equipment is installed, 
will have one of the most modern exchanges in Indiana. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

MR. ALFRED SLATER, who has been manager of the Home 
Telephone Company at Beloit, Wis., since the Beloit and the 
Bell companies merged, has resigned from the position to engage 
in business for himself. 


MR. G. E. ERNEST, for the past five years manager of the 
Citizens’ telephone exchange at Saranac, Mich., has been trans- 
ferred by the company to the offices in Grand Rapids. J. A. 
Page, the manager at Middleville, has been given the manage- 
ment of the exchange at Saranac. 


MR. C. B. CHATHAM, manager of the New Albany ex- 
change of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
has been promoted to a position in the toll traffic department of 
the Cumberland companies, in Nashville, Tenn. Mr, Chatham 
will be succeeded in New Albany by William Groves, who has 
been connected with the Louisville office. 

MR. J. A. BAINTON, an eiectrical engineer representing the 
Allis-Chalmers company, and Mr. C. A. Brain, chief engineer of 
the Tramway and 4,000 miles of federal railway, both of Sidney, 
Australia, visited Columbus, Ohio, for the purpose of inspecting 
the Automatic telephone system of the Citizens’ company. After 
general manager G. R. Johnston had explained the operation to 
them, Mr, Brain expressed his approval of the working of the 
system. 

MR. HARRY NELSON TYLER, formerly architect for the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, has been at- 
tached to the staff of the chief engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, at New York. During Mr. Tyler’s 
connection with the Southern Bell company he designed many 
buildings. At the same time he devoted considerable thought 
to the standardization of telephone building construction. In 
his new position with the American company he will continue 
this line of work for the benefit of the various associated com- 
panies. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

ST. PAUL, ILL. (Fayette Co.)—The St. Paul Telephone Com- 
pany has been chartered by the secretary of state. The incor- 
porators of the company are Louis Offer, Henry Moeller and 
Wm, Wissman. Jacob Yund of Shobonier is the incorporating 
attorney. - The authorized capital stock is $2,400, par value of 
shares $16, 

PEQUOT, MINN. (Crow Wing Co.)—The Pequot Rural Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5.000. The incorporators are: Olaf Olson, president; W. E. 
Farnard, vice-president; W. H. Luffman, secretary; W. H, Cloud, 
treasurer. 

HEDGESVILLE, MONT. (Meagher Co.)—The Montana State 
Telephone Company has been incorporated and chartered by the 
secretary of state. W. E. Ford and H. W. Bangert of Hedges- 
ville, and H. J. Giltinan of Mercail, are the incorporators. The 
company is capitalized at $25,000, par value of shares $100. 

AUSTERLITZ, N. Y.—The Chatham and Macedonia Telephone 
Company has been organized with a capital of $600. The incor- 
porators are Chas. L. Westover, Chatham; E. W. Johnson, Aus- 
terlitz; F. J. Allen, Chatham, and others. 

OLEAN, N. Y.—A charter has been granted the Olean Inter- 
state Telephone Company, Cattaraugus County. The company is 
capitalized at $50,000, issued in 500 shares at $100 a share. Di- 
rectors of the company are E. M. Earley, George A. Larkin, D. A. 
Allen, Thomas §, Larkin, John J. Loughlin and Thos. S. Loughlin, 
of Olean, and E. L. Campbell, of Little Valley. 


BURGETTSTOWN, PA.—A charter has been issued to the Bur- 
gettstown Farmers’ Telephone Company, capitalized at $5,000. 
A. M. Carlisle, Lee R. Scott, P. Pate, R. C. Vance, B. S. Lyle, 
J. V. Welch, treasurer, Gibson Leech and J. W. Welch are the 
incorporators. 

KEMPTON, PA.—The Berks and Lehigh Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has been organized, with a capital of $10,000. 

FLAT ROCK, W. VA.—O. D. Dent of Flat Rock; J. E. Far- 
son of Greer; G. W. Board, T. J. Coleman of Letart, H. A. Ger- 
lach, C. W. White and S. A. Smith of Leon, are the incorpora- 
tors of the Flat Rock Independent Telephone Company. The 
company is capitalized at $5,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—It is reported that the Louisville Home 
Telephone Company will raise its rates to parties residing out- 
side of the one and two-mile zone to $36 per annum, the price now 
being $30. This charge will be made for single-line service. 


Party-line service will be given at $24. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company 
has filed an amended certificate of incorporation. 


This certificate 
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permits the company to extend its lines into the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and the province of Ontario. 
At a special meeting held a short time ago it was voted to 
increase the capital stock from’ 60,000 shares to 100,000 shares 
at a value of $100 per share, making the total capitalization 
$10,000,000. The certificate was signed by W. G. Warren, chair- 
man, and Byron L, Moore, secretary. 

NEWARK, N. Y.—The Wayne County Telephone Company filed 
an amended certificate of incorporation modifying the original 
document made on May 10 of this year. The captial stock is 
$250,000, divided into 5,000 shares. The directors of the company 
are Willis P. Rogers and George F. Waters, of Williamson; J. S. 
Brandt and P. D. Osborn, Ontario; Albert Yeomans, Walrath; and 
Henry P. McDonough, Newark. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


HELENA, ARK.—An Independent company of which S, B. 
Straub is president; W. H. Howe, vice president; E. M. Austin, 
secretary, and Dr. W. M. Richardson, treasurer, is building a 
copper metallic circuit between Helena and Lake View, including 
connections at Old Town Ridge. The line will be twenty-six 
miles in length and will give service to the various plantations 
between the two places. 

CONCORD, N. C.—The Concord Telephone Company has com- 
pleted a long-distance telephone line between Concord and Greens- 
boro. 

LARAMIE, WYO.—The Southern Wyoming Telephone Company, 
a newly organized company with a capital of $25,000, will build 
lines to Bosler, Diamond Ranch to Rock River, and from there to 
Medicine Bow. S. W. Tannehill is president of the new company, 
Will McMurray, vice president, and R. D. Stewart, secretary and 
treasurer. The construction work has been commenced, holes for 
the poles having been dug for ten miles in the direction of Bos- 
ler. It is reported that this line to Bosler will open telephone 
communication to a district heretofore not having enjoyed the 
service. 

ELECTIONS. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND.—-At the annual meeting of the Stras- 
burg Telephone Company R. R. Spannagel, J. F. Kull and N. F. 
Spurgin were elected to the board of directors. Officers chosen 
are John Ruff, president; W. W. Engel, secretary, and Henry 
Faster, Jr., treasurer. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Charles West was elected president of the 
York State Telephone Company at a meeting held a short time 
ago. Boyd McDowell was chosen vice president; S. R. Caldwell, 
secretary and treasurer. Directors are Charles West, S. R. Cald- 
well and W. P. Beardsley, of Philadelphia; M. H. Murphy, Boyd 
McDowell, H. C. Mandeville and Eugene Diven, of Elmira. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YANTLEY, ALA.—Dr. S. Miller has had erected a private tele- 
phone line from this place to Whynot, Miss., five miles distant. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—It is reported that the Lexington & Eastern 
Railway Company has amended its charter increasing its capital 
stock to $10,000,000, and giving it authority to construct or buy 
telephone and telegraph lines along the right of way. It is 
understood that the company will erect a telephone line from 
Lexington to Jackson. 

CHEBOYGAN, MICH.—It is reported that W. H. Blake has 
disposed of the controlling interest in the Cheboygan Telephone 
Company to out of town business men. It is said that the 
new owners will add facilities to the system and will equip the 
exchange with new apparatus. There will be no change in rates 
or in the management. 

EAST SPRINGFIELD, N. Y.—The East Springfield Telephone 
Company has been purchased by the newly organized Otsego and 
Delaware Telephone Company organized at Oneonta. 

PULASKI, N. Y.—The Black River Telephone Company and 
the Fulton Chain Telephone and Telegraph Company are agitating 
the merging of the two companies. 

GREENVILLE, OHIO.—It is reported that the Central Union 
Telephone Company has sold its local exchanges at Greenville, 
Ohio, and Union City, Ind., to the Greenville Telephone Company 
and the Union City Telephone Company, respectively, and has 
made contracts for the connections of its toll lines to all sub- 
seribers of these two exchanges. The secretary and manager 
of the Greenville exchange is Col. W. D. Rush. The Union City 
company is controlled by Greenville men. 

SAN MARCOS, TEX.—The San Marcos Telephone Company has 
installed in the court house an intercommunicating telephone set. 
Another is being installed in the new First National Bank Build- 
ing. 








Even during the hot summer months when the temptation 
is well nigh irresistible to take it easy and do nothing that it 
not absolutely necessary—barring fishing, mountain climbing 
and other vacation stunts—even during the sweltering weather 
of July and August TrLrernuony’s readers were good enough 
to send in words of praise and appreciation for the journal we 
It helps, too. Thanks 


and kind words are always gratifying, but especially are they 


are trying to supply the telephone field. 


appreciated in what is generally called the “dull season,” 

The Sparks Telephone Company, Sparks, Okla., in renew- 
ing its annual subscription adds this postscript: “TELEPHONY 
is a good thing. I made $45.00 by answering one of the ad- 
vertisements in your paper.” 

Felix Gottschalk, president of the Adjustable Seal Co., of 
New York, in sending in his check, writes: “As every num- 
ber of your magazine contains information absolutely essen- 
tial to every practical telephone official, operator and manu- 
facturer and inventor, I doubt if any of them will allow their 
subscription to lapse. For that reason I can only suggest: 
Send a bill when annual payment becomes due.” 

This is a mighty good suggestion, and we always endeavor 
to follow that plan. 


this particular advise us, and the oversight will be corrected 


If any subscriber has been neglected in 


at once, . 

Lincoln Newsom, proprietor of the Scott City 
Telephone Exchange, in sending in his renewal to TELEPHONY, 
add: “I TELEPHONY. It is a 
business and just as necessary as any other part of my tele- 


( Kansas) 


can’t do without part of my 
phone system.” 
Jie & 


Company, in remitting for TELEPHONY and Mr. Vandeventer’s 


Grundy, of the King City (Mo.) Telephone Exchange 
valuable book, “Telephonology,” says: “I can’t do without your 
valuable paper.” 

An interesting feature of our subscription mail is a letter 
from Dairen, South Manchuria, enclosing a draft on _ the 
Yokohama Species Bank for year’s subscription to 
TeterHony for the library of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. The draft from the far Orient looked just as good 
to TELEPHONY’s cashier as any other money, but all foreign 
subscriptions are possibly more gratifying to the editor, as 
they prove to him that TELEPHONY is valued abroad as well as 
at home. 

John T. Watkins, president and superintendent of the Red- 
rock and Salmon River Telephone Company, writes in to 
thank TreLepHoNy for the help obtained from the “Practical 
Letters” department, says: “I assure you of our highest apprecia- 
tion of your valuable magazine.” 

George R. Miller, trouble-shooter Beaver Valley 
Telephone Company, of Danbury, Neb, in sending in his re- 
mittance for another year, writes: “I am very much pleased 
with TELEPHONY and find a great deal of valuable information 
in it. I especially like the experience and questions and answers 
department, as such information is often of great help to me.” 

George F. Birch, of Oxford, Ind., remits for another year, 
and adds: “I consider TELEPHONY a valuable journal on the 
subject.” 

“We find we cannot do without TELEPHONY,’ writes the 
Auburn Home Telephone Company, of Auburn, Ky. 

R. Bergendahl, superintendent of the Beaver County Tele- 
phone Company, at Rochester, Pa., in ordering a copy of 
“Telephonology” and renewing his subscription to TELEPHONY 
for another year, adds: “I have been a constant reader of 
TetepHony for about seven years and frequently find in it 
articles of great interest.” 

E. W. Chastel, of Quinlan, Okla., has learned the lesson that 
the more one knows the more he appreciates how much he has 


one 


for the 
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vet to learn. Writing to renew his subscription Mr. Chastel 
says: “I would not want the paper stopped as it has been 
a great help to me, as I am still young in the business and 
the more I learn the less I know.” 

F. H. Tillotson, Chicago, writes: “I congratulate you on 
the high-class journal you are putting out.” 

“T enjoy the paper very much and wish you success,” writes 
J. W. Hepner, of Cleveland, in sending in his renewal. 

Frank A. Schmitz, of the United States Navy, attached to 
the United States ship Virginia, who is interested in the tele- 
phone art, sends in a remittance for [TELEPHONY for one year 
and the book ““Telephonology.” 

The “Sunny South” must be an especially good place for 
Independent telephone men to visit, judging from a letter re- 
ceived from S. J. Whyte, manager of the Kosciusko Home 
Telephone Company of Kosciusko, Miss: 

“Find enclosed check for renewal to TELEPHONY, which please 
send to the same address. I am just back from the Missis- 
sippi State Telephone Association convention, where I had 
the pleasure of meeting your Mr. J. C. Kelsey, and I will say 
that if your dear people of Yankeedom will continue to send 
among us such men as he you will soon learn the young South 
how to forget and love, for we like such men and we think 
that such will see us as we are and appreciate us more. This 
will I say about Mr. Kelsey: His capacity to destroy fried 
chicken with brown gravy and ‘watermillion’ is, confidentially, 
the greatest I ever saw. Still even with this knowledge before 
me, [ hold out an invitation for him to come again and put 
his feet under my table and stay till he eats every blamed 
chicken on the hill and the patch furnishes no more melons. 
So just whisper to him to come again, any old time, and be 
welcome! Wishing TELEPHONY great success, I am, etc.” 

Mr. Kelsey is at Hiawatha, Kan., his old home, enjoying a va- 
zation. Could anybody blame him for returning to Chicago via 
Kosciusko, Miss., in view of that invitation? The poem in the 
old Third Reader, that so many boys have recited in school on 
“Speaking Day,” had a line in it: 

“And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” 

Did Kosciusko shriek when the fried chickens and melons 
fell before Kelsey? Apparently not, judging from Mr. Whyte’s 
letter. 

Under date of September 4, 1910, George C. White, secre- 
tary of the Sutherland Telephone Company, Sutherland, Neb., 
sends in his check for a year’s subscription, and adds: “I con- 
sider TELEPHONY a valuable paper to persons interested in tele- 
phone work.” 

The Sutherland company now his 115 telephones in the town 
and eighty on farmer lines. 

E. M. Bryant, Manchester, N. H., writes: “The paper is 
all right and no one in the telephone business can afford 
to be without it.” 

C. Waech, of Tacoma, Wash., writes: “Your paper is 
very instructive and useful to all parties engaged in telephone 
work, and I was always pleased to see the way the different 
methods were used in locating troubles and how to remedy 
the same.” 

This is the experience of all telephone workers, who gain 
much valuable information from TELEPHONY’s practical letters 
department. 

L. B. Ackerman, of the North American Wireless Corpora- 
tion, New York, writes under date of August 31, 1910: “TI 
consider your paper the best published dealing exclusively with 
telephony and I would like to have it regularly.” 

Charles B. Fitts, of Everett, Mass., missed a copy of 
TELEPHONY, and writes: “I cannot get along without your 
paper. Please duplicate or advise.” 











